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4d—THE SOURCES OF TITUS ANDRONICUS: 

In any examination of Titua Andronicus the student is 
immediately confronted with the queationa:; “Are we really 
to regard Shakspere as the author?” “ How did he happen 
to choose such repulsive material?” Or, again, if we assume 
that he but touched up an old play, there is still the ques. 
tion; “Just how great was this revision?” In other words, 
Titus Andronicus interests most readers not for ita real worth 
as a drama, but only for what it may or may not represent 
in the history of Shakspere’s dramatic career, For this 
reason it seems essential to give, first of all, a brief account 
of previous opinions as to the authorship of this tragedy, so 
that we may better understand the importance of determining 
its sources, 

At the very outset we encounter such diametrically oppo- 
site assertions as the following: “As to Titus Andronicus only 
the most narrow-minded critic can yet maintain that its 


'T desire here to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor Kittredge 
and Professor Baker of Harvard University for the kind encouragement 
and valuable counsel which | have received from them during the prepara- 
tion of this paper. To Mr, C, N, Greenough I am also indebted for the 
considerable task of copying the Dutch play, Aran en Titus, and for several 
useful suggestions; to Mr. R. H. Fletcher for helpful criticism. 
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authorship does not belong to Shakspere,”' and “ No one 
among sane English critics believes the play to be Shak- 
spere’s.”? Hence it will be impossible, within the scope of 
this article, to trace the history of previous opinion in any 
detail. But, broadly speaking, we may group the views of 
scholars under three main heads. First there is the theory 
upheld by comparatively few critics—chiefly Germans—that 
every line of the play is Shakspere’s own, The champions 
of so outspoken an acceptance of Titus Andronicus fortify 
themselves by citing, throughout the play, passages which 
have a decidedly Shaksperian ring, and by adducing two 
pieces uf evidence which prima facie seem almost unimpeach- 
able: (1) the testimony of Frances Meres, who, in 1698, 
recorded Titua Andronicus as one of several dramas which 
had exalted Shakspere’s fame to a level with that of Plautus 
and Seneca,’ and (2) the inclusion of the play in the First 
Folio, But their chief reliance seems to be the idea that 
Shakspere was little more than an impressionable youth 
when hé composed this, his first production, so that the play 
naturally appears typical of the time rather than of the man, 
Perhaps the most enthusiastic adyoeate of this view was 
Frang Horn, “ What, as a man,” Horn urged, “ waa ponsl- 
ble to him In Lear, the youth could not accomplish,”* And 
though In lines, scenes, and scattered characterization, Horn 
found a faint suggestion of the later Shakspere, it was never- 


' Cohn, Atheneum, 1851, p, 22, 

*Fleay, as quoted by Ward: A History of Mnglish Dramatic Literature, 
London, 1899, vol, ti, p, 54, 

‘As Plautus and Seneca are accounted the best for Comedy and Tragedy 
among the Latines, so Shakespeare among ye English is the most excellent 
in both kinds for the stage; for Comedy witnes his Gentlemen of Verona, 
his Errors, his Love labors lost, his Love labours wonne, his Midsummers 
night dreame, and his Merchant of Venice; for Tragedy his Richard the 2. 
Richard the 3. Henry the 4. King John, Titus Andronicus and his Romeo 
and Juliet.” Palladis Tamia, See Shakespeare's Oenturie of Prayse (New 
Shakspere Society), London, 1879, p. 21, 

* Shakespeare's Schauapiele Erliutert, Leipzig, 1828, vol. i, p. 804. 
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theless Shakspere in the early eighties that he insisted on,— 
Shakspere the chameleon rather than the self-reliant drama- 
tist. Verplanck' and Knight,? some years later, went over 
much the same ground. Both refer to Shakspere as the 
“boy-author,” hinting that he may have been still a minor. 
There remain to-day, so far as I am aware, only a very small 
coterie of scholars whom we may put in this first category. 
Of these Kurz,’ Creizenach,* Brandes,’ and Herford® adopt 
Horn’s theory, while Schréer,’ Sarrazin,® and Brandl’ modify 
it to extent of emphasizing the traces of Shaksperian charac- 
terization, All of these recent critics, too, favor a somewhat 
more conservative date of composition, namely, from 1587 
to 1590, 

Among the advocates of a second and directly opposite 
view,—that Shakspere had no connection whatever with Titus 
Andronicus,—it is interesting to note the name of Dr, Johnson, 
Thus Johnson observes that “all the editors and eritica agree 
in supposing this play spurious, I see no reason for differing 
with them; for the colour of the style is wholly different from 
that of the other plays, and there is an attempt at regular 
versification and artificial closes, not alwaya inelegant, yet 


' Shakespeare's Playa, New York, 1847, vol, ill, Introduction to Titus 
Andronious, p. 7, 

*The Pletorial Hdition of Shakapere, London, 1888-42, vol, containing T, 
A,, p, 7, 

* Zu Titus Andronious, Shakespeare Jahrbuch, ¥, pp, 82 ff. 

* Die Schauapiele der englisehen Komidianten, Berlin, 1889, Introduetion 
to Titua Andronioua, p, 4, , 

® William Shakespeare, translation by William Archer, London, 1808, vol, 
i, pp, 86-41, 

®*The Worka of Shakespeare, London, 1899, vol, vii, p. 202, It has been 
my experience to find that conservative critics, almost without exception, 
shy at Titus Andronicus; they seem loath to champion any one theory, It 
has been necessary, therefore, in this classification to accept as hin the 
theory which a critic manifestly prefers, even though he does not commit 
himself to it in so many words, 

* Uber Titus Andronicus, Marburg, 1891. 

* William Shakespeare's Lehrjahre, Weimar, 1897, pp. 50, 51, 

® Géttingische Gelehrte Anseigen, 1891, pp. 708 ff. 
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seldom pleasing. The barbarity of the spectacles, and the 
general massacre which are here exhibited, can scarcely be 
conceived tolerable to any audience; yet we are told by 
Jonson that they were not only borne but praised. That 
Shakespear wrote any part, though Theobald declares it incon- 
testable, I see no reason for believing.” ' As in the case of the 
first view, there are in recent days few so outspoken against 
Titus Andronicus as Johnson. Gerald Massey,’ Fleay,* and 
Grosart‘ will serve as good examples of the outspoken kind. 
The arguments of all three centre in an insurmountable 
prejudice against ascribing to Shakspere anything so revolt- 
ing as the blood and horror in which this play is steeped. 
All three fail to find in its unpleasant nature any similarity 
to Shakspere’s other plays,—sufficient proof, they think, that 
it is not his, 

But it is with the third view that the great majority of 
critics have identified themselves,—that Shakspere merely 
touched up an old play here and there. This opinion first 
gained authority from the testimony of a dramatist who came 
nearly a century later than Shakspere. In 1687 Edward 
Ravenscroft published a revision of Titus Andronicus, in 
the preface to which he said: “I have been told by some 
anciently conversant with the stage that it was not originally 
his [Shakspere’s], but brought by a private author to be 
acted, and he only gave some master-touches to one or two 
of the principal parts or characters.”° To this statement 


! Shakespear, London, 17665, vol. vi, p. 364. 

* Shakapeare’s Sonnets and his Private Friends, London, 1866, pp. 580 ff. 

® The Life and Work of William Shakespeare, London, 1886, p. 282. 

* Was Robert Greene substantially the author of Titus Andronicus? « Englische 
Studien, 1896, pp. 389-436, 

Titus Andronicus, or the Rape of Lavinia, Acted at the Theatre Royall, A 
Tragedy. Alter’d from Mr, Shakespear's Works by Mr, Edw. Ravenscroft, 
London, 1687, 

In this prologue Ravenscroft goes on to say: “The success [i, ¢., of his 
own revision of Titus Andronicus) answered the labor, though it first 
appeared upon the stage at the beginning of the pretended Popish Plot 
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critics have continually harked back, attempting thereby to 
explain the presence of a few lines in Titus Andronicus which 
seem to them Shaksperian. The evidence of Frances Meres 
and of the First Folio they would reconcile with Ravenscroft 
by supposing that the popularity of the drama in its revised 
form may have led to its being commonly known as “ Shak- 
spere’s Titus Andronicus” as distinguished from the earlier 
version, until at length it got to be generally regarded as one 
of his original productions. On such a theory, Shakspere’s 
connection with Titus Andronicus, it will at once be observed, 
is a question rather of a few scattered passages than of a 


[1678]. ... In the hurry of those distracted times the prologue and epi- 
, logue were lost. But to let the buyer have his penny-worths, I furnish you 
with others.” After giving Ravenscroft’s own account of his motives in 
this prologue it is only fair to quote from a contemporary of Ravenscroft 
who has spoken out very decidedly about Ravenscroft’s motives in general 
and in particular with reference to his avowed connection with Titus 
Andronicus. In his Account of the English Dramatick Poets, Oxford, 1691, 
. pp. 417-22, Langbaine says of Ravenscroft, “A gentleman now living... . 
one who with the vulgar passes for a writer; though I hope he will pardon 
me, if I rather style him in the number of wit-collectors; for I cannot 
allow all his wit in his plays to be his own: I hope he will not be angry 
for transcribing the character which he has given of Mr. Dryden and 
which mutato nomine belongs to himself. ’Tis not that | anyways abet Mr. 
Dryden for his falling upon his Mammamouchi, but that | may maintain 
the character of impartial, to which I pretend, I must pull off his disguise 
and discover the politick plagiary that lurks under it. I know he has 
endeavored to show himself master of the art of swift-writing, and would 
persuade the world that what he writes is ex tempore wit and written eurrente 
calamo, But I doubt not to show that though he would be thought to imi- 
tate the silk-worm that spins its web from its own bowels, yet I shall make 
him appear like the leech, that lives upon the blood of men, drawn from 
the gums; and when he is rubbed with salt spues it up again. To prove 
2 this I shall only give an account of his plays; and by that little of my own 

knowledge which I shall discover, twill be manifest that this Ricketty- 
Poet (though of so many years) cannot go without others’ assistance.” And 
p. 464 he says, as to Titus Andronicus: “'Twas about the time of the Popish- 
plot revived and altered by Mr, Ravenscroft. In the preface to the reader 
he says: ‘That he thinks it a greater theft to rob the dead of their praise 
than the living of their money’ Whether his practice agree with his pro- 
testation I leave to the comparison of his works with those of Molliere ; 
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thorough-going revision of a given story, such as for instance 
we know occurred in the case of most of his other works. 
Thus far there is a concurrence of opinion on the part of 
all who uphold this theory. But from the Psyche-like task 
of sorting out Shakspere’s lines from the rest, difficulty and 
disagreement have arisen. Perhaps Morley has gone farthest 
in the amount of retouching which he imputes to Shakspere’s 
hand. Thus he would include a meagre mending of old 
verses and the insertion of some new ones, beside a slight 
recasting of the old material here and there.’ It is not neces- 
sary, however, to record the exact lines variously claimed as 
Shaksperian. It is enough to say that they represent a very 
small percentage of the whole. How very small indeed, 


and whether Mr. Shadwell’s opinion of plagiaries reach not Mr. Ravenscroft 
I leave to the reader. ‘I,’ says he ingeniously (Preface to Sullen Lovers), 
‘freely confess my theft and am ashamed on’t; though I have the example 
of some that never yet wrote a play without stealing most of it: and (like 
men that lie so long till they believe themselves) at length by continual 
thieving reckon their stolen goods their own too; which is so ignoble a 
thing that I cannot but believe that he, that makes a common practice of 
stealing other men’s wit, would, if he could with the same safety, steal 
anything else.’ Mr. Ravenscroft, in the epistle to Titus, says ‘that the 
play was not originally Shakespear’s,’ etc. Afterwards he boasts his own 
pains and says, ‘that if the reader compare the old play with his copy he 
will find that none in all that author's works ever received greater altera- 
tions, or additions; the language not only refined but many scenes entirely 
new: Besides most of the principal characters heightened, and the plot 
much increased.’ I shall not engage in this controversy . . . . but to make 
Mr. Ravenscroft some reparation, I will here furnish him with part of his 
prologue, which was lost, and, if he desire it, send him the whole: 


‘To-day the poet does not fear your rage, 
Shakespear by him reviv’d now treads the stage: 
Under his sacred laurels he sits down 
Safe, from the blast of any critic’s frown. 

Like other poets, he’ll not proudly scorn 

To own that he but winnow’d Shakespear’s corn; 
So far he was from robbing him of’s treasure, 
That he did add his own to make full measure. 


' English Writers, London, 1893, vol. x, p. 45. 
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may be judged from the words of Dowden: “The great 
majority of English critics either altogether reject the play. . 
or accept as true the tradition of Ravenscroft, that it was 


touched by Shakspere, and no more.”' “He may have 


retouched it here and there,” writes Mabie; “ he can hardly 
have done more.”? Again, to quote from Rolfe, “The verdict 
of the editors and critics is so nearly unanimous against the 
authenticity of the play that the burden of proof clearly rests 
with the other side.”* Indeed, how near this third view may 
come to coinciding with that which entirely rejects the drama 
we may see from Verity’s words: “ Titus Andronicus, I 
believe, was written by a fifth-rate playwright .... and then 
Shakspere gave the work half an hour’s revision and—far 
more important—his name.” ‘ 

From this cursory history of opinion it will be seen that 
critics of to-day, with half-a-dozen exceptions, are inclined 
to believe that Shakspere had no hand whatever in Titus 
Andronicus, or,—what for our purposes will amount to the 
same thing,—to hold that he is responsible for only a few 
scattered passages ; and further, that those who do accept the 
play, relegate it to the colorless period of what has been 
termed ‘“Shakspere’s apprenticeship.” Moreover, we are 
forced to admit that the contention as to authorship can never 
be decided on purely esthetic grounds, nor yet from external 
evidence alone, since, as we have seen, this in a measure 
contradicts itself. Obviously then, agreement can only come 
from more definite knowledge of the origin of the play,—for 
example, of its sources. If we could only discover them, we 
should then be admitted to the author’s workshop,—and there 
is surely no better place to study his identity. 

It has long been thought that an old story of Titus 
Andronicus, perhaps taken over from the Spanish or the 
Italian, was common property in England as early as 1567, 


1 Shakapere: Primer, p. 61. * Outlook, June 2, 1900, p. 293, 
3 Titus Andronicus, New York, 1892, pp. 15-16. 
* Shakespeare, Irving ed., London, 1890, vol. vii, p. 259. 
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Thus in the introduction to the Variorum Shakspere of 1803 
the statement is ascribed to Steevens that Painter in his 
Palace of Pleasure, volume 11, speaks of Titus Andronicus 
as well-known and that he mentions particularly the cruelty 
of Tamora. Until recently Steevens’s statement has gone 
unchallenged. It seems, nevertheless, to rest on error.? But 
though no nevel* of Titus Andronicus appears to have 


1Variorum Shakespeare, London, 1803, edited by Johnson and others, 
vol. i, B. 2, v°. The first edition of Palace of Pleasure appeared in 1566-7. 

*After searching vainly for such a reference in Painter, my attention was 
kindly called by Dr. Rolfe to Mr. Herford’s note in the Eversley edition of 
Titus Andronicus, vol. vii, p. 290, where this error of previous generations 
is cited and corrected. 

5 There is, however, still extant an old ballad, entitled, “The Lady and the 
Blackamoor” ( Roxburghe Ballads, vol. ii, pp. 48 ff; printed, also, in Evans’ 
Old Ballads, vol. iii, pp. 232 ff., with the title “The Cruel Black’’), which 
may be indirectly connected with the sources of Titus Andronicus. Chappell, 
in the Roxburghe collection, gives the following note with regard to it: ‘‘The 
ballad appears, from incidental notices in plays, to be as old as the reign 
of James I., and yet no one of the above-named extant copies can be dated 
earlier than the reign of Charles II.’ But though Chappell is unable to 
trace this ballad back to an earlier period, its agreement in several points 
with the play of Titus Andronicus is nevertheless significant: (1) The 
scene is Rome; (2) the trouble starts in a hunting expedition; (3) there is 
a blackamoor bent on revenge; (4) his brutality is relentless and appall- 
ing; (5) he beguiles his master of his nose in much the same way that 
Aaron gets the hand of Titus; for instance, he promises to save the lady’s 
life if her lord will cut off his nose;—this done, out of pure villany, he 
throws her down from the wall and kills her. 

After connecting this ballad with the Titus Andronicus fable I discovered 
that I had been anticipated by Emil Koeppel who, in Englische Studien, 
1891-2, vol. xvi, pp. 365-374, not only observed the similarity of the 
ballad in several respects to the play but traced it back to the year 1569-70. 
He found for example in the Stationers’ Register, between 22d July, 1569, 
and 22d July, 1570, the following entry: “Rd. of Ryc. Jonnes, for his 
lycense for pryntinge of a history intituled a strange and petiefull novell 
dyscoursynge of a noble Lorde and his Lady, wt thayre tragical end of 
them and thayre II cheldren executed by a blacke morryon... . IIII*.” 
See Extracts from the Register of the Stationers’ Company of Works entered for 
publication between the years 1557-1570, with Notes and Illustrations by J. P. 
Collier, London, 1848 (Shakespeare Society), p. 211. In this article Koeppel 
also shows the practical agreement of the extant ballad with Bandello, Part 
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existed prior to the play, yet when we recall the origin of 
most dramas of that time, it is natural to suppose that the 
main outlines of the plot were not invented by the author 
of the extant text. 

Acting upon this supposition, let us for a moment examine 
some material which bears upon Titus Andronicus and which 
has caused a good deal of speculation. In the first place, there 
is a German play entitled, “ Eine sehr kligliche Tragedia 
von Tito Andronico und der hoffertigen Kayserin, darinnen 
denckwiirdige actiones zubefinden.”' This is contained in 
the first edition of English Comedies and Tragedies, a collec- 
tion of adaptations from English plays that were carried 
into Germany and performed there by English actors about 
the year 1600. The degenerate condition in which these 
dramas remain to us has led to the belief that they must have 
suffered a good deal from the rough and ready manner in 
which they were adapted to the needs of the German stage. 
Thus the dialogue, which at first was probably spoken in 


III, 21st Novel: ‘‘ Uno Schiauo (battuto dal Padrone) ammazza la Padrona 
con i figliuoli, e poi se stesso precipita da un’ alta Torre.” With regard to 
this story, as Koeppel observes, Bandello says: ‘“‘Saperete anchora questa 
Historia essere stata latinamente descritta dal gran Pontano.” The writ- 
ings of Pontano, however, according to Varnhagen (Englische Studien, xix, 
p- 163), who has been at great pains to examine them, do not seem io bear 
out Bandello’s statement. Varnhagen, nevertheless, in an old ms. (No. 234 
of the Erlanger Library) dating from the end of the thirteenth or the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, has discovered an exemplum which 
in substance he believes to be closely related to Bandello’s story. 

It ought, also, to be noted in this connection that G. Sarrazin (Archiv. f. 
n. Sprache, 1896, Bd. 97, pp. 373 ff.) has gone somewhat beyond Koeppel’s 
theory. Besides Bandello’s novel he considers, as a possible source of the 
fable, the old Germanic story of Wayland. Thus he would make Aaron 
correspond to the captive, crippled Wieland ( Vélundr), Titus Andronicus 
to NiSu%Sr, and Lavinia to BéSvildr. Sarrazin says it is a question whether 
this story of the Moor’s vengeance was incorporated into our play from the 
Italian version or from a popular form of the saga, which must at that time 
have been current in various parts of England. Little weight is to be 
ascribed to these guesses. 

1See Albert Cohn’s Shakespeare in Germany, London and Berlin, 1865, 
pp. 161-236. 
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English, was deemed less important, it would seem, than the 
action ; for it was essential that the audience should under- 
stand the story with their eyes if not with their ears. Asa 
consequence, according to the usual opinion, the dialogue may 
have been cut short or slighted. Furthermore, the mutilated 
state of some of the plays seems to indicate that they were 
pirated, or, in other words, taken down by reporters and 
filled out as well as might be from memory. After under- 
going such treatment, they represent, according to Cohn, no 
more than the framework of their English prototypes.' 

The German Titus Andronicus, for example (which for 
convenience I shall designate as G in contradistinction to 8, 
Shakspere’s Titus Andronicus), is much shorter than 8, is 
cruder in construction and dialogue, and lacks some of the 
important episodes of S. In this particular instance, how- 
ever, two things have made critics hesitate to infer that S was 
the prototype of G: (1) the great divergence of G from 8 
in numerous details, and (2) the mention in Henslowe’s diary 
on April 11, 1591, and several times after that, of a play 
(now lost) entitled “ tittus and Vespacia.”* The preservation 
of this title has rendered the problem more complex, for it 
so happens that in G also two of the principal charac- 
ters go by these same names. Albert Cohn long ago faced 
this enigma. In his Shakespeare in Germany, he remarks, 
“ Now in our German Lamentable Tragedy we have the play 
in all probability, in a form copied from the first design, 


‘Cohn, Shakespeare in Germany, p. cv. 

*See The Diary of Philip Henslowe from 1591-1609, ed, by J. P. Collier 
for Shakespeare Soc., London, 1845, pp. 24-30. The play is sometimes 
entered as “tittus and Vespacia” and sometimes “titus and Vespacia.” 
Henslowe’s spelling is so capricious that we are obliged to judge of his 
meaning by the spirit and not the letter. Thus on what amounts to about 
one page of his diary he allows his own name to be spelt in four different 
ways—none of them right: Henslow, Henchloe, Hinchloe, Hinchlow; see 
pp. 158-9. He also writes “palaman and arset” where he clearly means 
“Palamon and Arcite.” This capriciousness of Henslowe’s pen has made 
it rather easy for critics to believe that by “tittus and Vespacia” Henslowe 
meant Titus and Vespasian. 
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But the coarse feeling, which was interested in the mere 
external action alone and not in the dramatic development, 
has prevailed in the treatment of this as well as of almost 
all the other pieces in the collection, for the principal object 
has evidently been to reduce the piece to the smallest possible 
compass.... We cannot make the original piece responsible 
for these absurdities, but if we disregard them, the original 
furm of Shakespeare’s tragedy .... may still be distinctly seen 
to glimmer through.”' Then, merely on the strength of the 
agreement of Titus and Vespasian in Henslowe with the two 
names in G, Cohn reasons: “ We may safely assume that this 
Vespasian, like all other characters of the German piece, was 
taken from the original Titus Andronicus, and thus we should 
have to acknowledge that Titus and Vespasian was the original 
on which Shakspere’s play was founded.” This theory, it 
will be noted, was advanced tentatively and not as the result 
of careful scrutiny; for a few lines above we read: “ Whether 
Shakespeare found the piece already in existence and pro- 
duced a new version of it, or whether he was the first to treat 
this subject at all, is a question . ... which probably will 
never be decided.” It is difficult to make out from Cohn’s 
language whether or not he regards Titus and Vespasian as a 
production of Shakspere’s which he afterwards retouched into 
the present version of our play. Such may be his meaning, 
since some years previous to this he was convinced that Shak- 
spere wrote Titus Andronicus and later revised it? Kurz® 
and Schrier,‘ so far as they commit themselves, likewise 
favor Titus and Vespasian as the prototype of G. According 
to their way of thinking, however, Titus and Vespasian was 
a later piece than the first draft of 8, which Shakspere, some- 
what later, probably revised. The Titus and Vespasian, then, 
they suppose was the same as this first draft, except that it 
was altered by a rival company in some minor details 
1 Shakespeare in Germany, p. cxii. * Atheneum, 1851, p. 22. 


* Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1870, pp. 99 ff. 
* Uber Titus Andronicus, p. 18. 
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(“ Lucius” to “ Vespasian,” for instance), to avoid the charge 
of plagiarism. Dowden,' Morley,? Lee,’ Sarrazin,‘ and Brandl,’ 
also, find in G a translation of Titus and Vespasian. Creize- 
nach,* Verity,’ Herford,® and Grosart,’ on the contrary, take 
exception to so flimsy a theory. As Herford remarks, “ The 
structure of hypothesis thus erected is of perilous frailty, 
and quite incapable of supporting any conclusions,” since, as 
he goes on to say, the mere title Titus and Vespasian would 
seem to indicate a play dealing with the two Emperors, 
so-named, All of these last four critics prefer what seems 
to them the safer assumption that G is a free and degener- 
ate adaptation from 8. So Grosart insists: “Throughout, 
besides, the successive speeches distinctly echo Titus Androni- 
cus and prove that our Titus Andronicus was present to the 
translator... . It seems mere unreason to create another 
Titus Andronicus out of Titus and Vespacia.” A slightly 
modified form of this statement represents the opinion of 
conservative critics to-day, who feel that in the absence 
of more persuasive evidence to the contrary the safest course 
is to call G a free and pitiable version of 8. 

Before entering into a minute discussion of G, however, it 
will be profitable for our purposes to examine another piece 
of extant material, which at first glance appears to be strik- 
ingly analogous in its origin toG, There still exists an old 
Dutch play by one Jan Vos, glass-maker, entitled Aran and 


' Shakspere: Primer, p. 62. * English Writers, 1893, vol. x, p. 43. 

9A Life of William Shakespeare, London, 1898, p. 65. 

* William Shakespeare's Lehrjahre, Weimar, 1897, pp. 50-51. 

5 Gott, Gel. Anz, 1891, pp. 709-10, 

® Die Schauspiele der Englischen Komidianten, 1889, Introduction to T. A., 
p- 5. 
1 Shakespeare, Irving ed., vol. vii, p. 258. 

* The Works of Shakespeare, London, 1899, vol. vii, p. 287. 

® Englische Studien, 1896, p. 398. 

” Aran en Titus, of Wraak en Weerwraak, Amsterdam, 1641. According to 
Cohn (Shakespeare in Germany, p. cxiii) not less than eleven editions of 
this play had been published by the year 1661, Some of these must have 
been pirated, for in the fifth edition, printed in the year 1656, we find the 
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Titus, or Revenge and Counter-Revenge, the first edition of 
which appeared in 1641. This preserves, with a few modifi- 
cations, the Titus Andronicus story of Shakspere; but what 
its direct source was we lack the means of determining. 
That our knowledge on this last point is so meagre seems 
odd, considering what a furore the play at once created in 
Holland. Vos was hailed as the coming genius, not only 
of his own age but of all ages. The great Vondel cried out, 
“Tt is a man of wonderful understanding.”' Caspar van 
Baerle, a famous Latin scholar and Vos’s patron, concluded a 
long eulogy in verse with: “Is Sophocles risen from the 
dead? Has Aeschylus returned to us again? Or is it 
Euripides that makes this unwonted furore? No, it is a 
tradesman, an unlettered soul who now outdoes the whole 
chorus of Helicon. He who has never sat at a Greek or 
Roman feast now shows the world what a tragedy is, 
Athene read this play and declared, ‘I will never write 
again, for he, who lightens us with glass, puts the fame of all 
of us in the shadow.’”* And these are only samples of the 
many extravagant plaudits with which Vos was overwhelmed, 


Not to enter at too great length into the almost unparal- 
leled reception accorded to Aran and Titus, | may add that 
the play continued to be popular with the Dutch far down 


publisher, Jacob Lescaille, saying: “Inasmuch as this tragedy has several 
times been badly printed without the author’s knowledge by gainseeking 
men,.... let everyone know that the author does not recognize any copy 
as his except that printed by Jacob Lescaille” This fifth edition, the only 
one accessible to me, I have had collated with the first edition, which 
is contained in the British Museum Library. The play is composed in 
Alexandrines—often truncated—and to the first four acts choruses, consist- 
ing of a “ Zang,” “ Tegen-zang,”’ and “ Toe-zang,” are subjoined. 

‘See W. J. A. Jonckbloet’s Geschichte der Niederliindischen Literatur, Leip- 
zig, 1872, vol. ii, p. 281. Here, there is the following quotation from a 
letter written, December 15, 1641, by Caspar van Buaerle to Huygens: 
“Audivit Vondelius, et portentosi ingenii virum dixit.” 

*See H. E. Moltzer’s Shakspere's Invloed op het Nederlandsch Tooneel der 
Zeventiende Keuw, Groningen, 1874, pp. 8, 9; also Introduction to the fifth 
edition of Aran en Titus. 
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into the eighteenth century and that even in the middle of 
the nineteenth it had not wholly disappeared from the stage. 
Beside a Latin translation, which van Baerle' seems to have 
prepared for presentation by the boys of his school, one 
Danish? and at least three German® versions of the story; 
according to general acceptance, owed their existence to Vos. 
In short, Aran and Titus appears to have been immediate 
and far-reaching in its effect. As to the important part 
which it played in the history of the Dutch drama, it need 
only be said that into the old Senecan tragedy, which was at 
that time so popular on the Dutch stage, Aran and Titus 
instilled a romantic ferment sufficient to hasten on a new era, 

The question how Vos obtained the Titus Andronicus fable 
has not been seriously treated, so far as I know, by English 
critics. They seem to have taken it for granted that Aran 
and Titua (which I shall designate as D, as a symbol for 
Dutch) was freely adapted from S, It has remained, there- 
fore, for Dutch and German scholars to attempt to decipher 
the connection between these two plays, Bilderdijk, who first 
called attention to their intimate relation, firmly believed that 
Vos used S directly, though, owing to the many points of 
difference, he conceded that Vos might have employed a 
somewhat curtailed manager’s book. Half a century later 


‘Aran en Titus, Mutua vindieatio, interprete schola Thielana, Thilae, Apud 
Gosuinum &@ Duym, Bibliopol, Anno cromcnvin, See J, A. Worp, De 
Invloed van Seneca’s Treurapelen op ona Tooneel, Amsterdam, 1892, p, 53, 

* Schauapiel von Tito Andronico wnd der hoffiirtige Kayserinn und dem Mohr 
Aran, This play was performed in Copenhagen by German comedians in 
1719, See Die Schauapicle, etc,, Introduction, p, 15, 

"In a ma, of the 17th century which contains a collection of German 
dramas, Creizenach found under number 11: Titus und Aran; and in the 
Weimar index of dramatic works under number 94: Der mirderiache, 
gotthische mohr sampt dessen Fall wnd End, See Die Schauspiele der Eng, 
Kim., Introduction to T, A,, p, 15. 

There, also, survives a Titus wnd Tomyris by Hieronymus Thomae, pub- 
lished at Giessen in 1661 and said to be an adaptation of Aran and Titus, 

* Bydragen tot de Tooneel-poésy, Leyden, 1823, p, 19, 
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Loffelt' and Jonckbloet? advanced the same theory, though 
without any mention of the prompt-book (that convenient 
refuge of embarrassed speculation). Vos’s inability, however, 
to read a foreign language, which is well established from his 
own boasting of this ignorance as well as from contemporary 
testimony, seems to render this view a trifle hazardous.’ Cohn, 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, without giving 
his reasons and without indicating the source of G, ventured 
the assertion: “ Thus, the Dutch Aran en Titus is undoubt- 
edly of the same origin as that of Titus Andronicus in the 
English Comedies and Tragedies of 1620.”* About this 
time, also, van den Bergh® hazarded the guess that Vos had 
seen the English actors on the stage and had adapted his 
play from their performance, Moltzer® fancied that, besides 
G, there must have been another adaptation of S which 
appeared in Holland and furnished Vos with the material for 
D. Worp’ at first agreed with this, but Creizenach * insisted 
on a modification, According to the latter’s view, G and D 
could not possibly have emanated from the same English 
text. “For,” he observes, “while the German adaptation 


' Nederl, Spectator, 1870, p, 293, 

4 Geachichte der Nederl, Lit,, vol. ii, p. 289. 

*“ No!” he says, “ knowledge of languages creates scholars, but not poets; 
it is a bridge which one must cross to borrow a foreign wisdom so that he 
may publish it as hisown, Poetry is not the daughter of foreign languages, 
but the child of a rich spirit, which gushes forth in his thought.” See 
Jonckbloet, ibid,, p, 292, 

In the edition of 1656 of Aran en Titus, among a number of recommenda- 
tions, ocours the following by Vechters: “ Readers, whoever you are, come 
and see of what mignt a soul may be, although he has not been educated 
in school, A glassmaker, who knowa no language but his mother-tongue, 
bedims the fame of nearly all the poets,” 

*Athenceum, 1850, p, 738, 

®*'sGravenhaagache Bijzonderheden, 1857; cited by J. A, Worp, Nederlandache 
Spectator, 1886, No. 41, p, 342, 

® Shakapere’'s Invloed, ete., pp. 80-42, 

"Academisch Proefacrift, Groningen, 1879, pp. 51 ff. 

* Berichte der philol, hist, Classe der Kinig, Sich, Gesell., etc., 1886, p. 97. 
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without doubt went back to the play mentioned in Henslowe’s 
diary under the date of 1591,—in which Titus’s son . ... bears 
the name Vespasian,—this son with Vos, as in the modern 
edition of Shakespeare, is called Lucius.” “ Now it is not 
inconceivable,” he goes on to say, “ that Vos used an adapta- 
tion which stood nearer to Shakespeare than the German 
adaptation.” But, acting upon this supposition, Creizenach 
was embarrassed by the preservation in D of a number of 
points that are not included in G, such as practically all of 8, 
act iv, scene 1 (where Lavinia alludes to the story of Tereus 
and Philomela in Ovid’s Metamorphoses), and act ii, scene 3 
(the reference to Diana and Actaeon), “ ‘This kind of thing,” 
according to Creizenach, “could scarcely have come from an 
adaptation for the use of the wandering English actors, whose 
practice it was to drop from their crude and limited repertoire 
the little niceties caleulated for distinguished hearers.” One 
point cited by Creizenach as the only one common to D and 
G, but not in S (namely, the confidence entrusted to the audi- 
ence that Tamora, out of infatuation for Aran, has killed her 
first husband), he explained as a mere coincidence, He found 
no cogency in the objection that Vos understood no English, 
since in translating the original he may, like other Dutch poets 
(particularly Inaak Vos in bis use of Spanish), have sought 
help, After reading Creizenach’s article, Worp altered his 
previous opinion, Speaking of D and 8 he says: “ [t seems 
to me that the difference in the two tragedies is too great to 
indicate a direct borrowing, Had Vos been familiar with 
Shakespeare's version, .... he would have adhered more 
closely to hia original, That, indeed, copies of Shakespeare 
existed in the middle of the seventeenth century is shown by the 
version of The Taming of the Shrew (1654).”' He dismissed 
the possibility that D rests on an adaptation of 8, introduced 
into Holland by the English Actors, with the remark, “ this 
tragedy of Von's seems to me too good in form and too skil- 


' Nederlandsche Spectator, 1886, No, 41, pp, 841-2, 
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fully put together to have used as its source a mutilated 
libretto of the English Actors.” Worp then risks another 
conjecture,—that Shakspere and Vos drew from the same 
source. What the source was he admits he does not know, 
though he hints at an Italian novel which, like the story of 
Fortunatus, may have been known alike in Holland and 
England; he thinks, therefore, that it may have been used 
by Vos and Shakspere independently. Not wholly convinced 
by this theory, Worp quotes the following from a Dutch 
poem of 1652 called “ The spirit of Mattheus Gansneb Teng- 
nagel, in the other world with the Dead Poets:” “And her 
father [the father of the actress Adriana van den Bergh], the 
illustrious actor, in his youth was the first to present upon 
the Dutch stage Jeronimo of Spain, and young Polidorus, and 
Andronicus, which even now lives vividly in my memory,” ! 
Van den Bergh’s Jeronimo, based upon the Spanish Tragedy, 
or at least on the English Actors’ version of it, belongs to 
the year 1621, but unfortunately the Andronicus is no longer 
extant, In consequence, Worp does not feel sure that this 
non-extant play was not after all the source of D, Creize- 
nach’s comment on Worp’s article appeared some three years 
later, He attempted to show that Worp's first hypothesin— 
that of a common source for D and S—was rendered unten- 
ible by the presence in D of Shaksperian tricks of style ; 
againat the second hypothesis, which assumed a borrowing by 
Vow from van den Bergh, he naturally had nothing tangible 
to oppore,” 

Such, then, are the opinions which have thus far been 
entertained with regard to the relation between G and D and 
8, One more version of the ‘Titus Andronicus story, how- 
ever, ought here to be briefly considered before we undertake 


‘Inasmuch as this old play of Andronicus is lost and would not, anyhow, 
affect the theory which is later proposed in this paper, 1 shall disniies it 
with this brief notice, 

* Die Schauaplele der Hnglischen Komidianten, Introduction to T, A,, p, 11, 
note, 

2 
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for ourselves a careful study of Gand D, It is yet another 
German version, Unhappily, the play itself no longer sur- 
vives, except in a Program' which bears witness to a 
performance—probably at Linz—in the year 1699. A very 
comprehensive outline of the plot, which is preserved in 
the Program, seemed nevertheless according to Cohn? to 
indicate a close translation of D, since it appeared that 
in all, save one or two details, the lost play must have 
been identical with D. This idea, moreover, was further 
strengthened by the knowledge that a German, George 
Greflinger, in 1650 had planned to translate, among other 
Dutch plays,’ one called “Andronicus mit dem Aaron.” 
Creizenach‘* and Schrier,’ however, were deterred from this 
hasty inference by the existence in this Program of the name 
Lavinia—the daughter of Titus—which agrees with S as 
against the name Rozelyna in D. ‘They fancied, therefore, 
that beside G there may have been current in Germany an 
adaptation of S, following its original more closely than G. 

To facilitate, now, our own investigation of the inter- 
dependence between G, D, 8, and the version represented by 
the Program, it may be well for us to examine the plots 
of the first three plays,—supplementing D in case of differ- 
ence by the Program. 


'The title of this play is Raache gegen Raache oder der streithare Rimer, 
Titus Andronicus. A reprint of the Program, edited by Albert Cohn, is to 
be found in the Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1888, pp. 266-81. 

4 Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1888, p. 269. 

5 Berichte, ete., 1886, p. 105, In the introduction to his translation of the 
Oid of Corneille, Greflinger promised that Der Bekligliche Zwany, Laura, 
and Andronicus mit dem Aaron wete to follow, Lope de Vega’s Puersa 
Laatimosa had been translated by Isaak Vos in 1648, under the title of De 
Beklagelijke Dwang ; and Greflinger's Laura recalls Lope's Laura Perseyuida, 
a translation of which had appeared in Holland by 1646, 

‘ Die Schauaplele, eve., p. 16, * Uber Titus Andronicus, p. 17, 
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ANDRONICUS, 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 
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Saturninus, 
son to the late Em- 
peror of Rome. 
3assianus, 
brother to Saturni- 
nus. 
Marcus Andronicus, 
brother to Titus. 
Titus Andronicus, 
a noble Roman. 


The Roman Emperor. 


Consort of Andronica. 


Victoriades, 
brother to Titus. 
Titus Andronicus. 


Lucius, 
Quintus, 
Martius, 
Mutius, 


Vespasian, Son to Titus. 
sons to 
Titus. 


Kinsmen 
to Titus. 





sons to 


Publius, son to Marcus. 
| Valentine, 
Alarbus, 
Sieg Tamora. 
Saphonus, f Atiopissa. 


Young Lucius, 
son to Lucius. 
Sempronius, 
| Caius, 
ZX milius, 
a noble Roman. 
Helicates, ) Sons to Demetrius, 
Chiron, 
Morian, a Moor, beloved Aaron, a Moor, 
by Actiopissa, beloved by Tamora. 
A Captain, Tribune, Mes- 
senger, and Clown. 
Goths and Romans. 
Tamora, 


Queen of the Goths, 
Lavinia, 


Messenger, 
White Guards. 


Atiopissa, 
Queen of Ethiopia. 
Andronica, 


Dutcn, 1641. 


Saturninus, the Roman 
Emperor. 


Bassianus, 
brother to the Em- 
peror. 

Marcus Andronicus, 
brother to Titus. 

Titus Andronicus, 
General of the Ro- 
mans, 

Lucius, 


Pollander : 
, | Sons to 


Melanus, } Titus 
Klaudillus, | ; 
Gradamard, ) 
Askanius 


little son to Lucius. 


Demetrius, ) Sons to 
QQuiro, \ Thamera. 
Aran, a Moor, General of 
the Goths, beloved 
by Thamera, 
Tacitus, a Messenger. 


Thamera, 
(lueen of the Goths, 
Rozelyna,' 





daughter to Titus, datighter to Titus, 


‘In the Ling Program the daughter of Titus 
Shakepere, 


daughter to Titus, 


is called Lavinia, as in 
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Genmawn, 1620, 


Midwife, 
and a black Child, 


Act I. 


Vespasian, carrying in 
his hand the Roman 
Crown, suggests that 
Titus, in return for his 
brave deeds in the wars 
with the Ethiopians, be 
crowned Emperor. The 
oldest son of the late 
emperor demurs and 
puts forward his own 
claims. 


HAROLD DE 
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SHAKSPERE, 


A Nurse, 
and a black Child, 
Senators, Tribunes, Offi- 
cers, Soldiers, and 
Attendants, 


Act I. 


There is a dispute be- 
tween Saturninus and 
Bassianus as to who 
shall be Emperor. Sa- 
turninus claims the 
right, on the ground 
of primogeniture; Bas- 
sianus defends election. 
In the midst of this 





quarrel, Marcus, enter- 


deeds against the Goths. | 
The two brothers there- | 
fore dismiss their fol- | 





lowers. | 


1 Not mentioned in the Program. 


ing, announces that the | 
people have chosen Titus | 
to be their emperor, as | 
a reward for his warlike | 


FULLER, 


Duten, 1641, 


Roman! Counsellors 
and Judges, 


Four Officers,’ 
Philippus,' 
Kamillus.' 
Chorus of ;! 
Roman Citizens, Tem- 
plars, Goths, Roman 
“ loffren,” ‘Andro- 
nizenzer Loffren,”’ 
Leeuwemond, Priest and 
Soothsayer. 
Quintus,’ Page to Aran. 


Act I. 
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Titus, crowned with a 
laurel wreath, is on the 
stage at the outset, and 
with him are his prison- 
ers of war: the Ethio- 
pian queen, her 
sons, and her paramour, 
Morian, 


Titus, after being pro- 
claimed Emperor, re- 


two | 


SHAKSPERE, 


A captain announces 
Titua’s return from the 
war. Titus then enters 
amid great acclamation, 
bringing with him as 
the 
queen, her three sons, 
jand her paramour, Aa- 
ron; also a coffin, con- 
taining the bodies of 
in the 


captives 


his sons, slain 
war. 

He then 
“Hail, Rome, victori- 
weeds!” ete. 

Lucius demands 
the proudest 
of the Goths be sacri- 
ficed 
| trum,” so as to ensure 


that 
prisoner 





“ad manes fra- 


them an eternal rest. 


Gothie 


| valiant 


Duren, 1641, 


Saturninus  eulogizes 
Rome in her present 
security, now that Titus 
has subdued the Goths, 
He remarks the 
popular —acclamations 


on 


that greet Titus for his 
deeds in 
enters with 
the 

two 


war. 
his 
Gothic 


Titus 
prisoners : 
her 


queen, sons, 


| and her paramour Aran, 


addresses an | 
apostrophe to Rome: | 


ous in thy mourning 


He, then, addresses an 
apostrophe to 
beginning: “O Rome, 
etc. 


Rome, 


kingdom of fame!” 


Aran, the General of 
the Goths, it is decreed 
by Titus, must be sacri- 
ficed by the priest’s axe 
to the god Mars. 


Titus accordingly names | A long and tiresome dis- 


Alarbus, and 


remains | cussion ensues, in which 


kind though unyielding | Thamera and her two 
to Tamora’s entreaties. | sons plead for Aran’s 


The sacrifice occurs off 
the stage. 

Titus addresses an elo- 
quent farewell to his 
| dead sons, as they are 
laid in the tomb, be- 
| ginning, “In peace and 
honor rest you here, 
|my sons;”’ Marcus an- 
| nounces to Titus that the 
| latter has been elected 
Emperor. 

| Titus, however, depre- 
| cates the honor, because 





life and persuade Satur- 
ninus, who meanwhile 
has become infatuated 
with Thamera, to do 
likewise. The priest, 
Titus, and Marcus, how- 
ever, insist on the sacri- 
fice. 





GBAMAN, 1620, 


fuses the honor becatise 
of his great age, and 
places the erown on 
Saturninus’s head, 


Shouts of approval, 
Saturninus returns 
thanks for this faver, 
and to show his grati- 
tude chooses Androniea 
to be his Empress 

Titus presents his pris 
oners of war to the 
Emperor, 

In accepting them the 
Emperor says to Aiti- 
opissa: “Therefore 
grieve not and repine 
not, but be of good 
cheer.” 


Act II, beginning. 
[The Emperor tells Ati- 


opissa that he has re-| 


turned Andronica to 
her father with the 
message that his heart 
has changed; that he 
now prefers to have 
ZEtiopissa for his em- 
press. 
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of his advanced age, 
and, securing from the 
| people the right to name 
| his successor, he pro: 
poses Saturninius 

A long flourish 

| Maturainus returns him 
thanks for this favor, 
and to show his grati- | 
tude chooses Lavinia to | 
be his Empress, | 
'Titus presents his pris- | 
oners of war to the| 
Emperor, 
In secepting them Sa- 
turninus says to Ta-| 
mora; “Clear up, fair 
queen, that cloudy coun- | 
tenance,” 





Saturninus courts Ta- 
mora in dumb-show. 


Bassianus, who was pre- 
viously betrothed to La- 
vinia, kidnaps her from 
the very presence of 
Titus and Saturninus. 
Marcus and the sons 
of Titus espouse Bassia- 
| nus’s cause; and Mutius, 
| in attempting to prevent 
| his father from pursu- 
ing, is struck down by 
| the latter and killed. 
| The delay caused by 
| this fatality gives the 





‘lovers a chance to es-| 


FULLER, 


Duten, 1641, 


Saturninus bids Bassia- 
nus conciliate Thamera 
by means of wind in- 
struments and string 
instruments, accompa- 
nied by clear voices. 
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GeAMAN, 1620, 
| 
| 


SHAKSPERE, 


cape and to be mare 
ried, 

Naturninus takes this 
whole proceeding as an 
affront, prearranged by 
Titus and his family, 
Hut he soon indulges 


| his infatuation for Ta- 


Thereupon, he places 
the crown upon the 
latter's head and pro- 
claims her Empress. } 





mora by persuading her 
to become his empress 
They withdraw to the 
Pantheon to solemnize 
the * spousal rites,” 
After considerable dis- 
cussion, Marcus and the 
surviving sons of Titus 
prevail upon Titus to 
allow Mutius to be 
buried in the family 
tomb, 

Bassianus returns with 
his bride, Lavinia; like- 
wise, Saturninus with 
Tamora. At the urgent 
entreaty of Tamora, who 
in a side-remark to Sa- 
turninus promises later 
to join him in avenging 
his affront, the house 
of Titus is officially for- 
given. 


| Dutton, 1641, 


| 
} 





|Saturninus, who has 
| been wooing Thamera 
|during most of the act 
in a give-and-take dia- 
jlogue and who has 
promised to spare Aran’s 
life, provided Thamera 
_will requite his love, 
| still receives no encour- 
| agement from Thamera ; 
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GERMAN, 1620. 


Act III, beginning. 
[In honor of the Em- 
peror and his bride, 
Titus arranges a stag 
hunt for the morrow. } 


Act I, end. 
[ Because his mistress is 
in favor with the Em- 
peror and is likely to 
be advanced to the sta- 
tion of empress, Morian 
throws off his black 
outer mantle and dis- 
plays himself richly 
dressed. He boasts 
loudly and obscenely of 


HARGLD DE W. 





his previous relations 
with Etiopissa and 
vows, in case she be- 
comes Empress, to make 
a cuckold of the Em- 
peror. 

He declares, further, 
that, to make his own 
relations with tio- 
pissa more secure, the 
latter has poisoned her 
first husband in a cup 
of wine. 


In this same monologue 





Morian boasts of his 


SHAKSPERE. 


| 


To show his gratitude, | 
Titus 
nus to hunt with him, 
on the morrow, the 
panther and the hart. 


invites Saturni- 


FULLER. 


Dutcu, 1641. 


and the courting and 
the proposed sacrifice 


‘are at length cut short 


by the hurried en- 


trance of Lucius, who 


| announces that a boar, 


twice the usual size, is 
running amuck along 
the banks of the Tiber. 


| All set out in pursuit 


Act IT. 

Aaron, in a very poetic 
monologue, comments 
on the high station to 
which his mistress has | 
been advanced, and | 
boasts somewhat of his 
intimate relations with 
her. “I will be bright,” 
he says, “and shine in | 
pearl and gold, To wait | 
upon this new-made 
Empress.” He prophe- 
sies that Tamora will 
charm Saturninus and 
then wreck him and his 
commonweal. 





of it. 

A chorus, consisting of a 
“ Zang,” ‘“ Tegenzang,” 
and “Toezang,”’ follows, 
expatiating on the power 
of Love. 


Act II, (6)? 

In a dialogue with Aran 
Thamera mentions hav- 
ing killed, at Aran’s 
instigation, her first 
husband, so that her 
relations with the Moor 
might be less danger- 
ous. 


Act I. 


When asked by Satur- 
ninus who he is, Aran 


! The letters a, 5, etc., indicate the order in which the events follow 


one another. 
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prowess in war, assert- 
ing that he has rightly 
merited the name of 
“The Lightning and 
Thunder of Ethiopia ;’’ 
and he adds that he 
had never been un- 
horsed in battle until | 
he met with Titus. ] 





Act II. 


Helicates and Saphonus | Aaron's 
quarrel over Andronica. | interrupted by the en- 
Morian separates them | trance of Demetrius and 
repeatedly. At length|Chiron, who fall out 
he pacifies them by sug- | over Lavinia and carry 
gesting that they kill! ona hot quarrel. Aaron 
Andronica’s husband | separates them, but to 
and then ravish her. | no purpose. Finally 
| they are prevailed upon 
by the device which he 
| suggests—namely, that 
during the hunt they 
shall ravish Lavinia in 
the forest. 


monologue 


Act IIT. 


Preparations for 
hunt. Horns and trum- 


Act II, Scene 2. 


the| Preparations for the 


hunt. 


| the 
|as well delights as you 


is | 


Horns and the | 


pets are heard. Titns 
begins a monologue 
with, “O how sweetly 


cry of hounds are heard. 
Titus begins a mono- 
logue with, “The hunt 


DurcnH, 1641. 


“One whom 
steel 


replies : 
sharp-edged 


|the sceptre. I am the 
|Gothic God of Arms, 
who did terrorize the 


| Roman army with the 


thunderings of my voice, 


with the lightnings of 
mine eyes.” [The mono- 
logue, found in G and 
S, however, is lacking. ] 
Act II, (a) 

[Quiro and Demetrius 
quarrel over Rozelyna. 
By way of reconciling 
them, Aran tries to per- 
suade them both to 
ravish her. They are 
aghast at the idea until 
Aran feigns that their 
father’s ghost is present 
the stage, urging 
them to avenge the foul 
death which Titus in 
battle inflicted on him 
with a poisoned sword. 
This ruse brings them 
to terms. 

| To meet their fear that 
Rozelyna betray 
them, Aran _ suggests 
|that they tear out her 
| tongue and cut off her 
hands. 

There is hurried prepa- 
ration for the hunt. 
The hounds are loosed, 
and all hasten to the 
forest. ] 


on 
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and pleasantly the birds | is up, the morn is bright 
do sing in the air; and | and grey; The fields are 
the hunt has likewise | fragrant and the woods 
commenced in joy and | are green.” 


splendor.” Act II, Scene 3. 


In a lonely part of the 
| forest Aaron buries a 
‘bag of gold, which he 
| informs the audience is 
to serve him in an “‘ex- 
(6) | cellent piece of villany.” 
[Morian is angry at | Tamora then enters and 
finding tiopissa walk- | tries to entice Aaron into 
ing alone in the forest. | lechery, but he answers: 
She bids him, however, | “ Madam, though Venus 
not to chide her and | governs your desires, Sa- 
tries to entice him into | turn is dominator over 
lechery; but he answers: | mine.”’ He further in- 
“ My lovely Empress, if forms her of his device, 
you are under the in-/| already on foot, to kill 
fluence of the goddess | Bassianus and mutilate 
Venus, I am ruled and | Lavinia. 
mastered by the god | 
Mars.’’] 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| He then drops a letter, 
which is to incriminate 
two of Titus’s sons, and 
which he tells her she 
|is to pick up and hand 
| to the King. 


(a) 


[Andronica and _ her| Lavinia and Bassianus, 


FULLER. 


husband, entering, jeer 
at tiopissa—being 
provoked to it by the 


entering, jeer at Tamora 
both because she is un- 
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(6) 

{In declaring his plat- 
form of villany to Tha- 
mera, Aran informs her 
that he has buried near 
a pit a helmet of gold, 
which is to incriminate 
the two youngest sons 
of Titus. ] 


(a) 

{Alone in the forest 
with Thamera, Aran re- 
viles her angrily for 
inconstancy to him and 
lechery with the Em- 
peror. She pacifies him, 
however, by bidding him 
kill the Emperor, if he 
will. He replies that 
this must not be done 
too hastily, and then 
apprises her of his 
scheme, which is first 
to ruin the house of 
Titus. He shows her, 
also, a letter, which 
he has fabricated to 
incriminate the two 
youngest sons of Titus, 
and which he is going 
to drop near a pit.] 


Rozelyna and Bassianus, 
entering just in time to 
see Aran withdrawing, 











accompanied and be- 


jeer at Thamera because 
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latter—because she is 
unfurnished of her re- 
tinue ;—no mention is 
made of her relations 
with the Moor. Heli- 
cates and Saphonus 
enter and, according to 
ZEtiopissa’s bidding, 
stab Andronica’s hus- 


band and carry her off 
to ravish her, in spite 
of her pitiful pleading 
to spare her life, or to 
kill her, in case they 
intend defilement 
her person. ] 


of 
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cause of her relations 
with Aaron. At this 
juncture, Chiron and 
Demetrius enter and, 
according to Tamora’s 
bidding, stab Bassianus, 
throw his body into a 
pit, and carry Lavinia 
off to ravish her, in 
spite of her pitiful 
pleading to spare her 
life, or to kill her, in 
case they intend defile- 
ment of her person. 


Aaron directs Quintus 
and Martius to a pit, 
where he says he has 
seen the panther fast 
asleep. Martius falls 
into the pit, and, while 
Quintus is vainly try- 
ing to extricate him, 
Aaron rushes off to 
fetch the rest of the 
party, who arrive just 
in time to see Quintus, 
also, fall into the pit. 

Tamora hands to Sa- 
turninus the letter, 
which Titus has picked 
up. It is an anony- 
mous letter, directing 
Quintus and Martius to 
dig the grave for Bas- 
sianus and to look for 
their reward by the 
elder tree. The gold, 
which is subsequently 
discovered, substantiates 
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of her relations with 
the Moor. A_ long, 
vituperative dialogue 
between Tha- 
and Rozelyna. 
is no surprise 
evinced at Thamera’s 
being unfurnished of 
her retinue. She calls 
for help, and Quiro and 
Demetrius, rushing in, 
according to Thamera’s 
bidding stab Bassianus, 
hang his body on some 
bushes, and carry Roze- 
lyna off to ravish her. 
Klaudillus and Grada- 
mard, in search of the 
boar, are urged on by 
Thamera, who says that 
the boar has fallen into 
a pit. Aran then pushes 
them both in, and at 
length they suffocate. 
The rest of the party 
arrive at this moment, 
as if by magic, in time 
to hear the dying groans 
of the two victims. 
Titus hands to the 
Emperor the intrigu- 
ing letter, which he has 
picked up. It is written 
to the two youngest sons 
of Titus, apparently by 
the murderers, whom 
they have bribed with 
the golden helmet to 
kill Klaudillus and 
Gradamard, and also 
Bassianus. The helmet, 


ensues 
mera 
There 
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Act IV. 


Titus is astounded to 
learn that his two sons 
are imprisoned and con- 
demned to death on the 
charge of having grossly 
insulted the Empress. 


In a short speech Vic- 
toriades laments the 
woful plight of his 
niece, Andronica, whom 
he meets in the forest— 
handless and tongueless, 
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the proposed villany. 
In consequence, Quin- 
tus and Martius are 
| dragged off to prison to 
await their execution. 


In a long and effective 
speech Marcus laments 
the woful plight of La- 
vinia, whom he meets 
in the forest—handless 
and tongueless. 


Act III, Scene 1. 

Titus pleads before the 
tribunes for the lives 
of his two sons: “ Hear 
me, grave fathers! . . . 
For pity of mine age, 
whose youth was spent 
In dangerous wars whilst 
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which is subsequently 
discovered, substantiates 
the proposed villany. 
In consequence, Satur- 
ninus orders Pollander 
and Melanus to be ar- 
rested. 3 

Another charge, also, 
on which Pollander 
and Melanus are appre- 
hended is gross inso- 
lence and _ insulting 
violence towards Tha- 
mera, when she was 
alone in the forest,— 
a charge fabricated by 
Aran and her, and at 
once borne out by the 
sword of one of the 
culprits, which, as Aran 
asserts, fell from its 
owner's side as he fled. 


Act ITT. 


| In a short speech Mar- 
cus laments the woful 
| plight of Rozelyna, 
whom he meets in the 
forest — handless and 
tongueless. 





| Titus pleads before the 
tribunes for the lives of 
his two sons: “Then 
let my deeds which I 
performed in behalf of 
Rome convert your 
cruelty to favor. A 


you securely slept, For proud boaster am I not; 
all my blood in Rome’s| but who can bury in 
great quarrel shed,” etc. ' silence the heroic deeds 
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(e) 
[Victoriades brings in 
Andronica, and Titus 
is distracted at the 
woful sight. ] 


(a) 

[At this point, Morian 
enters with the message 
that the Empress will 
spare the lives of Titus’s 
two sons, if Titus will 
cut off his hand and 
send it to her. 
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Stage direction: Titus 
lieth down; the judges, 
etc., pass by him and 
ereunt, 


Lucius announces that 
he has been doomed to 
everlasting banishment 
because he tried to res- 
cue his brothers. Titus 
felicitates him on being 
released from such a 
wilderness of tigers. 
Marcus brings in La- 
vinia, and Titus is dis- 
tracted at the woful 
sight. 

At this point, Aaron 
enters with the fabri- 
cated message that the 
Emperor will spare the 
lives of Titus’s two 
sons, if Titus, Marcus, 
or Lucius will cut off 
his hand and send it 
to the Emperor. 
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which Titus relates ?”’ 
Marcus: “Andronicus, 
stand up.” Titus: “I 
must not let the prince 
go, until 1 have ob- 
tained favor for my 
sons.” Marcus: “An- 
dronicus, stand up; the 
judges have gone.”’ And 
in a passage at the end 
of Act II, just preced- 
ing this last quotation, 
Titus contrasts, at tre- 
mendous length, Rome’s 
present wickedness with 
her former virtue. 

A chorus, following this 
second act, 
phizes on the same 
theme. 

It develops later in the 
act that Lucius has been 


philoso- 


banished from Rome on 
the charge of being a 
traitor and of being the 
third murderer. Titus 
pities him, as if this 
were a calamity. 

Marcus brings in Roze- 
lyna, and Titus is dis- 
tracted at the woful 





sight. 
| At this point, Aran 
enters with the fabri- 
cated message that the 
Emperor will spare the 
lives of Titus’s two sons, 
|if Titus will cut off his 
hand and send it to the 
| Emperor. 
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In a monologue Morian 
informs the audience 
that the Empress is be- 
guiling Titus of his 
hand, so that he may 
never be able to over- 
throw Rome. ] 


(b) 
[A dispute then follows 
as to which of the three 
—Titus, Victoriades, or 
Vespasian—shall suffer 
the required sacrifice— 
this in spite of the fact 
that only the hand of 
Titus is demanded, 
While Vespasian and 
Victoriades are gone in 
search of an axe, Titus 
disappears and soon 
returns with his own 
hand cut off. ] 


(d) 
{After the hand has 
been returned to him in 
scorn, Titus eulogizes it 
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| (In the Linz program 
Aran informs the audi- 
}ence that the Emperor 
is beguiling Titus of 
his hand, so that he 
may never again be 
| able to perform warlike 
deeds, This informa- 
tion, however, is lack- 
ing in D.J 

In a very, very long 
speech Aran also tells 
how, on the scene of 





in a few eloquent words, 





the execution, there 
appeared an appari- 
tion, in form like 
Venus, who interceded 
for the victims; he says 
that this accounts for 
the Emperor's miti- 
|gated demand, 
A dispute then follows | Although only the hand 
as to which of the three | of Titus is demanded, 
shall suffer the required | Marcus and Lucius 
sacrifice. While Lucius | insist on suffering the 
and Marcus are gone in| sacrifice. Amid the 
search of an axe, Titus| wrangling, however, 
has Aaron cut off his | Titus chops off his own 
hand for him. hand and gives it to 
Aran, 


As he gives the hand to| As he gives the hand 
Aaron, Titus eulogizes it | to Aran, Titus eulogizes 
it in a long speech. 
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in a speech somewhat 
longer than in S. ] 


(c) 


[Morian soon returns, 


bringing back the hand | 


and also the heads of 
the The 
trickery is hence re- 
vealed, ] 


two sons. 


Act V, (c) 

[In this act, where they 
take the oath of ven- 
geance, we find this stage 
direction: “Titus takes 
up his hand, raises it, 
and looks up to heaven, 
sighs, mutters, vows,” 
etc, ] 


(b) 
[They therefore swear 
to revenge the villany— 
Titus by the head and 
hand, and finally by 
Andronica,] 


(d) 
[Vespasian here de- 
parts, at his father’s re- 
quest, to collect a large 
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When Aaron departs, 
Titus, half-crazed with 
grief, resorts to ex- 
travagant metaphors. 


A messenger soon en- 
ters, bringing back the 
hand and also the heads 
of the two sons, The 
trickery is hence re- 
vealed; and Titus’s 
utterances become still 
more tinged with lunacy 
as the scene progresses, 
“Q, here I lift this one 
hand up to heaven,” 
he moans, “And 
this feeble ruin to the 


bow 


earth; If any power 


pities wretched tears, 


|To that I call!” 
|“ For these two heads,” 


he continues, ‘do seem 


|to speak to me, And 
| threat me I shall never 


come to bliss Till all 
these mischiefs re- 
turned again, Even in 
their throats that have 
committed them... You 
heavy people circle me 


he 


|about, That I may turn 


me to each one of you, 
And swear unto my soul 
to right your wrongs.” 
Lucius here departs, at 
his father’s request, to 
collect a large army of 
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When Aran departs, 
| Titus, wholly crazed 
with grief, raves like a 
madman, 





Aran’s page soon enters, 
bringing back the hand 
the 


sons, 


heads of 
The 
re- 


| and also 
| the 


| 
| 


two 


jtrickery is hence 
| vealed ; and Titus fairly 
|out-Herods Herod, 
the extent of 
pages; one moment he 
imagines that he is 
reconciled to the Em- 
peror; the next he pic- 
tures himself the 


gallows, just ready to 


to 
several 


on 


| swing. 


The two heads actually 


speak, urging venge- 


jance, and the ghosts of 
| the other murdered sons 
lecho the oath, which 
they all take, in much 
the same way that the 
ghost in Hamlet does. 
Just before this, Titus, 
by way of lament, has 
taken up in turn the 
various calamities that 
have befallen his house- 
hold, 

Lucius here departs, at 
his father’s request, to 
collect the troops and 
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army and march back | Goths and march back 


on Rome. } 


(a) 
{ Vespasian spreads sand 
on the floor so'that An- 
dronica may write the 
name of the man who 
has ruined her. ‘Titus 
teaches her how to 
manage it. She writes: 
“ Helicates and hunt,” 
and, on being questioned 
if Helicates and Sapho. 
nus have misused her 





on Rome. 


Act IIT, Scene 2. 


Titus, Marcus, Lavinia, 
and yonng Lucius sit 
down to a banquet, at 
which Titus appears 
half-crazed from grief. 
This scene is in neither 
of the first two quartos 
of Titus Andronicus, but 
it is included in the 
| First Folio. 


Act IV, Scene 1. 


Young Lucius enters, 
running. He _ carries 
some books and is pur- 
sued by Lavinia. The 
latter turns over with 
her stumps the pages 
of Ovid’s Metamorpho- 
ses, until she comes to 
the tale of Tereus and 
Philomela. To extract 
further information 
from her, Marcus teaches 
her how to write on the 
sand with a staff. She 
writes: “ Stuprum, Chi- 
ron, Demetrius,” 
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put them in readiness 
for revenge. 


The chorus, at the end 
of Act III, expatiates 
on abstract justice and 
then describes the exe- 
cution-scene of Titus’s 
two sons. 


Act 1V. 


Young Askanius enters, 
running. He _ carries 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
which Rozelyna is try- 
ing to get away from 
him. She points to the 
tale of ‘Tereus and 
Philomela, from which 
Titus reads a passage. 
To extract further in- 
formation from her, 
Marcus teaches her 
how to write on the 
sand with a staff. She 
writes: “At the instiga- 
tion of Thamera, Aran’s 
mistress, Rozelyna has 
been ruined by Quiro 
and his brother, Deme- 





trius,” 
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in the recent hunt, she 
nods. She also impli- 
cates the Empress. } 


Act VI. 
At this juncture, a 
midwife enters, carry- 
ing a black babe, the 
offspring of Morian 
and Xtiopissa, whom 
the latter wishes to have 
concealed, because its 
swarthy hue would be- 
tray ite origin, Sapho- 


3 
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Lucius 
on the vil- 


Young 
| vengeance 


swears 


| lains. 
Titus: ‘‘Come, go with 
me into mine armory ; 


withal 
Empress’ sons Presents 


that - I 
them 


intend to send 
both. 


message, wilt thou not 
Young Lucius: 
with my dagger in their 
bosoms, grandsire.” 





Act IV, Scene 2. 


Young Lucius then car- | 


Lucius, I’ll fit thee; and | 
my boy Shall | 
carry from me to the} 
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Askanius’s protestations 
of courage are carried 
to much greater length 
‘than in S. He desires 
to be fitted out with 
armor and says: “Oh, 
only give me a sword 
and I will cut the cruel 
‘bellies out of the vil- 
lains.” 


Come, | 
come; thou’lt do thy} 


9 | 


“ Ay, 


ries a bundle of weapons, | 


with 
Horace—tied up 
them, to Chiron and De- 
metrius,— the 


of Titus. 


presents 
Aaron, in sev- 
eral 
dience, interprets the 
double meanings of the 
verses and hints at an 
impending calamity. 

At this juncture, a nurse 
enters, carrying «a black 
babe, the offspring of 
Aaron and Tamora, 
whom the latter wishes 
to have killed, because 
ite swarthy hue would 
betray its origin, De- 
imetrius is about to 





verses—one from | 
in | 


asides to the au-| 
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nus is on the point of 
killing it, when Morian 
rushes in and snatches 
the babe away. The 
midwife tells Morian 
that the Empress wishes 
to have the child carried 
off to Mt. Thaurin, 
where Morian’s father 
lives. Morian agrees to 
take it there; and then, 
to prevent the secret 
from leaking out, he 
kills the midwife. 
After taking these pre- 
cautions, he sets out for 
Mt. Thaurin, meanwhile 
crooning to his babe: 
. ... “Cheese of dog’s 
milk with water shall 
be thy food, till thou 
canst walk. I will put 
thee to all kinds of ex- 
ercises, that thou mayst 
become hardy, and learn 
how to fight bravely 
and to tear up a coat 
of mail with thy hands, 
like myself,” ete.— 
much longer than in 8. 
Although this arrow- 
shooting scene does not 
actually occur on the 
stage, it is referred to 
later by the Emperor. 
See Act vii, Cohn, p. 
224: “ Yesterday in de- 
fiance of me he shot my 
imperial palace full of 
arrows.” 
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“broach the tadpole on 
his rapier’s point,’ when 
Aaron intervenes and 
arranges to substitute 
a child of one of 
his countrymen, and 
thereby to deceive the 
Emperor. Furthermore, 
to prevent this secret 
from leaking out, he 
kills the nurse and 
plots the death of the 
midwife. 


After taking these pre- 
cautions, he sets out for 
the Goths, meanwhile 
crooning to his babe: 





“ll make you feed on 
berries and on roots, | 
And feast on curds and 
whey, and suck the 
goat, And cabin in a} 
cave, and bring you up| 
To be a warrior and | 
command a camp.” 


Act IV, Scene 3. 
Titus, being madly dis- 
tracted, has Publius, | 
Marcus, and others join | 
him in shooting arrows 
to Pallas, Mercury, Sat- 
urn, and other gods; the 
arrows are attached to 
notes, urging the gods 
to send Justice, who has 
disappeared, back to 
earth again, 
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Act V, end, 
[Titus then employs a 
messenger to deliver to 
the Emperor a sword | 
and a letter of defiance, 
in which he has folded 
a razor. 


The messenger delivers 
his insulting 
and is ordered 
hanged for his pains.] | 


Act VIL. 


“Beat of drums and 
flourish of trumpets. 
Vespasian approaches 
Rome with his army, 
having made _ great 
havoc and _ desolated 
all the cities of the 
Romans.” 

The Emperor’s courage 
sinks, and he sees no 
hope ahead, unless 
Atiopissa can bewitch 
Titus. 


presents 
to be 


Morian and his babe 
are captured by a 
soldier and delivered 





to Vespasian, who is 
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Titus then employs a 
clown, who is carrying 
a basket of pigeons, to 
deliver to the Emperor 
a letter of defiance, in 
which he has folded a 
knife. 

Act IV, Scene 4. 

Saturninus finds the 
arrows and is worried 
by the contents of the 
notes. Tamora, how- 
ever, cheers him 
with the promise that 
she will successfully 
manage Titus. 
The clown delivers his 
insulting presents and 
is ordered to be hanged 
for his pains. 


up 


News arrives that Lu- 


cius is approaching 
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with a large army of | 


Goths. 


The Emperor’s courage 
sinks, but Tamora again 
cheers him with the 


promise that she will | 


bewitch Titus. 


Act V, Scene 1. 
Aaron and his babe are 
captured by a soldier 
and delivered to Lucius, 
who is eager to kill 


Act III. 


[ Lucius, who is muster- 
ing an army, overhears 
a conversation between 


‘Aran and Thamera’s 
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eager to kill them at 
once, But Morian 
promises, provided Ven- 
pasian will spare his 
life, to disclose the past 
villany, Vespasian en- 
gages to do so, and then 
Morian recounts the 
treachery which has 
wrought the downfall 
of the Andronici, Ves- 
pasian, however, breaks 
his promise, and, though 
at Morian’s request he 
spares the child, he 
orders Morian to be 


hanged. 


Enter the Empress and 
her t:vo sons, all three 
in disguise. The Em- 
press informs Titus that 
the gods have sent these 
men to assist him in his 
wars. According tothe 
Empress’ scheme, they 
are to discover the plans 
of Titus and, if possible, 
assassinate him and Ves- 
pasian. 


(5) 
[Act VIII, beginning. 


A messenger announces 
to the Emperor and 
Empress that Titus in- 
vites them to a banquet 
to celebrate the eternal 
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them at once, But 
Aaron promises, pro- 
vided only Lucius will 
spare the child’s life, to 
disclose the past vil- 
lany, Lucius swears to 
do #0, and then Aaron 
recounts, with gruesome- 
ness yet with decency, 
both the treachery 
which has wrought the 
downfall of the An- 
dronici, and also his 
many other  villanies 
in the past. 


Act V, Scene 2. 
Tamora and her two 
sons disguise them- 
selves as Revenge, Rape 
and Murder, and, trust- 
ing to Titus’s lunacy, 
get him to enlist their 
services. He bids them 
kill all persons who are 
like themselves. 





His pretended joy at 
Tamora’s coming finds | 
expression in these | 
words: “O sweet Re- | 
venge, now do I come 
to thee; And, if one 
arm’s embracement will 
content thee, | will em- 
brace thee in it by and 
by”’ Tamora then 
persuades Titus to sum- 
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two sons which reveals 
the guilt of all three, 
He captures Aran, but 
the sons escape, Aran 
then recites with gross. 
est obscenity both the 
treachery which has 
wrought the downfall 
of the Andronici, and 
also his many other 
villanies in the past,] 


Thamera and her two 
sons, in the guise of 
Revenge and her at- 
tendants, trusting to 
Titus’s lunacy, inform 
him that it is Lucius 
who has worked his 
father’s downfall. 


Titus pretends to be 
overjoyed at Thamera’s 
coming, and, feigning 
love for her, wooes her 
in a speech which is too 
obscene to quote. 

He begs her, further, 
to invite the Emperor 
and Empress to his 
house, since he has 
business of importance 
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mon Lucius to a ban- 
quet, to take place in 
Titus’s house, to which 
also she promines to in- 
vite the Emperor and 
Empress, so that Titus 
may wreak vengeance 
on them, 


peace which he desires 
to be established be- 
tween himself and the 
Court, 


(a) 
[ Ztiopissa departs, leay- 
ing her two sons in the 
service of Titus, 


Tamora departs on her 
errand, but Titus in- 
sists that the two sons 
| remain, 


| Marcus and others, en- 
tering, insist that the 


disguised persons are 


Tamora’s sons, but Titus 
satirically defends their 
| assumed réles. 

Titus then cuts their | 


Titus then cuts the 
throats, preserving the | throats of the captives, 
blood in a basin. ] while Lavinia catches 
the blood in a basin. 


Act V, Scene 3, 


Titus, dressed like a 
cook, welcomes his 


Titus, dressed like a 
cook, welcomes his 





Duren, 164), 


about which to confer 
with them, 





Thamera departs on her 
errand, but Titus in- 
sists that the two sons 


| : P 
| remain and spur him on 


| to revenge. 

| Marcus and others, en- 
| tering, insist that the 
persons are 
Thamera’s sons, but Ti- 
tus satirically defends 
their assumed rdles. 
Titus then cuts the 
throats of the captives, 
bidding Rozelyna hold 
the basin ; but, on realiz- 
| ing thatshehasno hands, 
| he has her bite the mur- 
| derers’ hearts out and 
| spit them into their faces. 
In the midst of this free- 
| for-all slaughter, a mes- 
|senger announces that 
Lucius has captured 
Aran. 

The chorus expatiates 
on Rozelyna’s  woful 
plight and hints at a 
fearful nemesis, 


disguised 





Act V. 


The guests arrive at the 
banquet, among whom 
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GERMAN, 1620, 


guests, among whom 
also is Vespasian,— 
Morian having been 
hanged. 

Titus then serves up to 
the Emperor and Em- 
press, unknown to them, 
the heads of A2tiopissa’s 
sons cooked in a pie. 


Further, he kills An- 
dronica and then 


discloses the authors of 


all the villany and, also, | 


the ingredients of the 
pie. 


After this disclosure, 
Titus stabs Ltiopissa, 
and is killed in turn 
by the Emperor, who, 


SHAKSPERE. 


guests to the banquet, 
among whom also are 
Lucius and Aaron, asa 
prisoner. 

Titus then serves up to 
the Emperor and Em- 
press, unknown to them, 
the heads of Tamora’s 
sons cooked in a pie. 





Further, he kills Lavi- 
| nia, citing as his warrant 
the case of Virginius 
| and Virginia, and then 
discloses the authors of 
all the villany and, also, 
| the ingredients of the 
pie. 


| 


After this disclosure, 
Titus stabs Tamora, 
and is killed in turn by 








Saturninus, who, again, 
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Durcu, 1641, 


also are Aran and Lu- 
cius,— the latter dis- 
guised as his own cham- 
berlain. 

Titus then serves up to 
the Emperor and Em- 
press, unknown to them, 
the heads of Thamera’s 
| sons cooked in a pie. 

At this point Lucius, in 
| the réle of chamberlain, 
announces that he has 
killed Lucius. There 
is great rejoicing on the 
| part of the Emperor and 
| Empress, since Titus has 
told them that Lucius 
was at the bottom of the 
knavery. 

Then Titus kills Roze- 
lyna and 





discloses the authors of 
all the villany and, also, 
the ingredients of the 
pie. 

Hereupon the ghosts of 








; Demetrius and Quiro 
| appear to Thamera, who 


| begins to rage ; she hears 


the voices of her sons 
crying out within her, 
and calls upon Titus to 
effect their release by 
ripping open her breast. 


(d) 
[To prove the truth of 
his disclosure, Titus 
stabs Thamera, and is 








killed in turn by Satur- 
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GrrMan, 1620. 


again, meets his death 
at the hands of Ves- 
pasian. 

Vespasian is then de- 
clared Emperor. 


Morian is hanged, as 
stated above. 


SHAKSPERE, Dortcn, 1641, 


meets his death at the| ninus,who, again, meets 
hands of Lucius, his death at the hands 
of Lucius. 
Lucius is then declared | Lucius is then declared 
Emperor; and he and | Emperor. ] 
Marcus and young Lu- | 
cius express their grief | 
for their dead kinsmen. | 


(a) 


Lucius’s first decree is 
to have Aaron buried 
breast-deep in the earth 


[At Titus’s bidding, 
| Aran is burned alive at 
the rear of the stage. ] 


and starved; Tamora's 
body flung out to birds 
of prey, and Lucius’s 
kinsmen entombed. 





The table may be briefly summarized as follows :— 


I. Points common to S and D, but not found in G :— 
The two sons of Titus appear on the stage. 
The young grandson of Titus has a r6le to play. 
. The foreign enemy are called the Goths. 
Titus eulogizes Rome. 
The human sacrifice. 
The courting of Tamora “in dumb-show” in S,— 
with wind-instruments and string-instruments in D. 
The buried gold used for a bribe. 
The intriguing letter. 
The catastrophe of the pit. 
The pleading of Titus before the tribunes forj the 
lives of his sons. 
The banishment of Lucius. 
The incident concerned with Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 


11. 
12. 


II. Points common to G and 8, but not found in D:— 
1. The dispute over the emperorship. 


2. ‘The betrothal of Lavinia to the Emperor, and the 
device by which the marriage is thwarted. 
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A 3. The whole episode of the black child, including the 

t murder of the midwife (and also of the nurse in 8), 
and the capture of the Moor while bearing his child 
to a place of safety, 

4, The arrow-shooting, 

5. The defiant message from Titus to the Emperor, 
which results in the death of the messenger, 

6. The method by which a confession is extracted from 
the Moor, 





III, Points common to G and D, but not found in 8 :— 


1, Mutius, one of the sons of Titus in S, is lacking in 
both the other plays. 

2. Alarbus, the eldest son of Tamora in 8, is likewise 
not to be found in G and D. 

3. The information that the Empress’s first husband has 
been killed to quiet his suspicions. 

4, The Moor in effect boasts himself the “ Lightning 
and Thunder” of his people. 

5. The Moor is angry at the Empress when he meets 
her alone in the forest. 

6. The charge of insulting the Empress upon which the 
sons of Titus are arrested. 

7. The hand of Titus only is demanded in return for 
the lives of his sons, instead of (as in S) the hand 
of Titus, Marcus, or Lucius. 

8. Extreme obscenity in the Moor’s confession of his 





; , 
4 past life. 
it 
4 IV. Points found in S, but in neither G nor D :— 
f és ; ‘ 
: 1. The preliminary dispute between Saturninus and 
“4 Bassianus. 
2. The burial of Titus’s sons, who are brought back 


dead from the war. 
: 3. The sacrifice of Alarbus, instead of (as in D) the 
. proposed sacrifice of Aran. 
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The kidnapping of Lavinia, which results in the 
death and burial of Mutius, 

The hand of Titus, Marcus, or Lucius is demanded 
instead of that of Titus only, 

Act iii, seene 2, 

Young Lucius carries presents from Titus to Chiron 
and Demetrius, 

The arrow-shooting actually occurs on the stage. 

The sentence imposed on Aaron varies a little from 
that in G and D, 

Formality in closing the last act; farewell speeches 
to the dead, 


V. One point occurs in the version represented by the 
Program and in S, but is not found in D :—the name Lavinia 
instead of (as in D) the name Rozelyna. Also one point 
occurs in the version represented by the Program and in G, 
but is not found in D:—namely, the reason why Titus is 
tricked of his hand. 


Since the Program, as it will shortly appear, is of immense 
importance in helping us to determine the true origin of D 
and hence the relation between D and S, let us, using at all 


times for reference the categories given above, discuss the 
Program first. As I have already mentioned, Cohn accepted 
the version represented by the Program as directly dependent 
upon Vos’s play D; but Creizenach and Schroer, on account 
of the name Lavinia, as opposed. to Rozelyna in D, con- 
cluded that besides G there must have been current in 
Germany another adaptation more closely related to 8, which 
adaptation they held to be that represented by the Program. 
They did not, however, connect it in any way with D. 
Nevertheless, if we examine the Program closely we are 
bound to see in the version which it represents a very 
striking connection with D. For besides the almost exact 








; 
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agreement of plot, already referred to,' the descriptive 
titles of the two plays are nearly identical. The full title 
of D is “Aran and Titus, or Revenge and Counter- Revenge,” 
that of the Program, “Revenge versus Revenge, or the warlike 
Roman Titus Andronicus.” It is not only the similarities, 
however, which serve to determine the relation in question, 
but quite as much the differences. The name Lavinia, for 
instance, as Creizenach and Schréer pointed out, proves con- 
clusively that the version represented by the Program cannot 
possibly be a translation of D. How could a translator who 
had nothing but D to go by, hit upon the name “ Lavinia,” 
which is that employed in S? It would certainly be un- 
reasonable to explain away the difficulty on the ground of 
coincidence. Our other alternative, then, is to suppose that D 
and the version represented by the Program had a common 
source, and that Jan Vos changed the name Lavinia to Roze- 
lyna. His reason for making this alteration readily appears 
when we glance at the period in which he wrote. At that time 
a new school of erotic poetry had just come into existence in 
Holland, and “ Roselyn’s Oochies” (Rosalind’s Eyes) was 
only one of a great store of poems in which the anatomy of 
this heroine was sung.? Probably, then, Vos substituted the 
name Rozelyna for Lavinia because it was more popular. 
But whatever his reason may have been, the necessary infer- 
ence as to the common origin of D and the version represented 
by the Program is, for our purposes, of real importance,— 
indeed of two-fold importance. In the first place, we are 
now in a better position to understand how the story of 
Titus Andronicus got into Holland ; and in the second place, 
when we undertake a comparison of D with S, it will not 
then be in order to explain away difficulties of action by 
supposing that Vos made alterations to suit his pleasure. 


1P. 18, above. 
?See Sir John Bowring’s Sketch of the Language and Literature of Holland, 


Amsterdam, 1829, p. 47. 
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As to the first question,—how the story of Titus Androni- 
cus got into Holland,—we have already seen that George 
Greflinger in 1650 had planned to translate into German a 
Dutch play which he referred to as “Andronicus mit dem 
Aaron.” Now the preservation of the Program, which in 
details of plot practically agrees with D, seems to indicate 
that Greflinger actually carried out his plan. For it is 
inconceivable that the play represented by the Program, if 
it owed its existence to some other version of the story in no 
way related to D, should tally so closely with the latter. 
Hence there must have been in Holland, besides D, a play 
which was the source of D. This inference at once removes 
a serious difficulty, already adverted to,—it accounts for Vos’s 
knowledge of the story of Titus Andronicus in spite of his 
ignorance of all foreign languages. But a further question 
remains: How did this source of D get into Holland? One 
version of the story, as we know from G, was carried from 
England into Germany about 1600 and performed by the 
English Actors. There is abundant evidence that the Eng- 
lish Actors travelled through the Netherlands as early as the 
year 1597, and repeatedly after that.' Doubtless it was in this 
way that the story of Titus Andronicus made its way into 
Holland, and thus the Dutch original of D and of Gref- 
linger’s lost German drama is easily accounted for. The 
complete disappearance of the Dutch play of the English 
Actors need occasion no surprise. Probably it never got 
into print. Unfortunately we have no Dutch collection to 
correspond with the German Schauspiele der Englischen Komé- 
dianten. We are now in a position to see the exact bearing 
of the question how closely Vos followed his original. Obvi- 
ously, if Vos made practically no alterations in the plot 
which he adapted, we must impute such divergences from S 
as exist in D to the work of the English Actors,—that is, 


1See H. E. Moltzer’s Shakspere’s Invloed op het Nederlandsch Tooneel, 
pp. 34-41. 
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if we insist that D depends upon an adaptation of S. These 
divergences are enumerated above, in categories II and IV. 

Yet when we consider the episodes included in these lists 
and notice the dramatic importance of some of them, we 
cannot help wondering how they came to be left out, even in 
a rough-and-ready adaptation. Similar wonderment is excited 
when we attempt to explain G as an adaptation of S; for G 
lacks all the episodes in categories I and IV,—such im- 
portant things as the buried gold, the intriguing letter, the 
whole catastrophe of the pit, ete. How, then, can we account 
for the arbitrary methods which apparently were used in 
making the adaptations ? 

In the first place we must remember that in pieces prepared 
for the German or Dutch stage action was all important, for 
action is something which appeals to the eyes and can in con- 
sequence be readily grasped. Furthermore, it goes without 
saying that the English Actors did not trouble themselves to 
alter their originals needlessly. If, then, the action in the 
originals was not such as to miscarry or to obscure the mean- 
ing, one is at a loss to see why they should have changed it. 
Thus, for example, in S Aaron buries in the forest a bag of 
gold which he says is to serve him in an “excellent piece 
of villany.”' Here the significance of the buried treasure is 
emphasized for the benefit of the audience by the actual 
secreting of the gold in their presence. Surely we might 
expect to find the same method employed in an adaptation 
for the Dutch stage. Upon turning to the corresponding 
place in D, on the contrary, we read that Aran, in declaring 
his platform of villany to Thamera, informs her that he has 
buried a helmet of gold which is to incriminate the two 
younger sons of Titus, Similarly in S, Bassianus, who was 
previously betrothed to Lavinia, kidnaps her from the very 
presence of Titus and Saturninus, and Saturninus later 
indulges his sudden infatuation for Tamora by persuading 


1 P. 26, above. 
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her to become his Empress.' In G, on the contrary, the 
Emperor merely tells Atiopissa that he has returned Andronica 
to her father with the message that his heart has changed,— 
that he now prefers to marry /Etiopissa. Here again we 
apparently have, in a play adapted to the needs of a German 
audience, a reversion from a striking bit of action, in every 
way suited to the purpose, to a bald statement of fact wholly 
devoid of action. Nor is this difficulty, or that just cited in 
D, to be explained by supposing that G and D were pirated 
and hence do not exactly represent the plays as they were first 
performed on the German and the Dutch stage respectively ; 
for no reporter could have failed to comprehend such obvious 
phenomena as kidnapping and the burial of a treasure. 
Judged, therefore, by a simple common-sense standard of 
adaptation, G and D are hard to reconcile with S. If, further, 
we add to the discrepancies just mentioned the many im- 
portant omissions from G and D which are included in 
categories I and IV, and II and LV, our faith in G and D 
as adaptations of S may well be shaken. 

More light, however, will be thrown upon this particular 
contention if we examine category IV (points found in S but 
in neither G nor D). With the exception of No. 6 (Act iii, 
scene 2), all the episodes in this category either have their 
close correspondences in G or D, or at least could easily have 
been suggested by the action there represented. (1) The 
preliminary dispute between Saturninus and Bassianus varies 
but little from the altercation in G, where Saturninus insists 
that he be made Emperor instead of Titus, (2) The burial 
of Titus’s sons is but a slight elaboration of the pageant cele- 
brating Titus’s return in D, (3) The sacrifice of Alarbus has 
its close counterpart in D in the proposed sacrifice of Aran. 
(4) The kidnapping of Lavinia, resulting in the death of 
Mutius, is a ruse to thwart the marriage of Lavinia to the 
Emperor; in G a message, instead of the kidnapping, is 


1 P, 22, above. 
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employed to the same end. (5) The demand for the hand 
of Titus, Marcus, or Lucius, instead of the hand of Titus 
only, is a very slight change. (6) Act iii, scene 2, was in 
neither of the first two quartos of S and did not appear until 
the First Folio. It was doubtless a late insertion, and we 
may here disregard it. (7) According to S, young Lucius 
swears vengeance on the villains, Chiron and Demetrius ; 
whereupon Titus says to him: 

Come, go with me into mine armoury ; 

Lucius, I’1] fit thee; and withal my boy 

Shall carry from me to the Empress’ sons 

Presents that I intend to send them both. 


Come, come; thou’lt do thy message, wilt thou not? 
Young Lucius: Ay, with my dagger in their bosoms, grandsire ! 


In D, Askanius’s protestations of courage are carried to much 
greater length than in S. He desires to be fitted out with 
armor and begs: “Oh, only give me a sword, and I will cut 
the cruel bellies out of the villains!” In D, then, Askanius 
desires in some way to take part in wreaking vengeance. In 
S his request is granted, and he is allowed to carry to Chiron 
and Demetrius weapons, with verses of sinister intent. The 
expansion in S, therefore, may be safely called the following 
out of a hint in D, (8) Though the arrow-shooting does not 
actually occur on the stage in G, it is nevertheless referred 
to. (9) The sentence of death imposed on Aaron in S has 
its close counterpart in both G and D, (10) The farewell 
speeches to the dead in the last act of S are again only a 
slight elaboration (tending to dramatic completeness) of the 
final scenes in G and D. 

Thus we find that there is not a single episode in S' that 
could not easily have been suggested by the combined con- 
tents of G and D; whereas, on the other hand, we are at a 
loss, as we have seen in the preceding paragraph, to explain 
in G and D the many omissions and the striking changes 
from S. 


1 Except Act iii, scene 2, which we are justified in eliminating. 
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Such being the case, the question at once arises: Can it be 
possible that the English prototypes of G and D antedated 
S? We shall be in a better way to decide this question after 
we have examined category III,—points common to G and 
D but not found in 8S. Here we have eight agreements 
which could in no way owe their origin to 8. Indeed, there 
are nine such agreements. If we turn to category V, we find 
that in the Program the reason is given by the Moor why 
Titus is being tricked of his hand. Now this reason is also 
furnished in G, but not in D. It is inconceivable that this 
additional point in the Program was incorporated from G, 
since, if there had been a borrowing from G, more would 
have been taken than a mere motive occupying in the 
Program but a short clause. To explain these nine agree- 
ments by urging coincidence is of course out of the question.’ 
We are, then, forced to conclude that G and D go back to 
English versions prior to S. 

As to the direct relation of S to these English versions, I 
have already shown that no episode exists in S which has not 
either a close correspondence in G or D, or which could 
not easily have been suggested by G or D. In other words, 
so far as plot and action are concerned, these two plays 
almost exactly supplement each other and produce 8, How 
nicely the action of G is filled out by that of D, and vice 
versa, we may see by again turning to categories I and IT. 
D lacks such important incidents as the dispute over the 
emperorship, the betrothal of Lavinia to the Emperor, the 
action concerned with the black child. G lacks the rdle of 
young Lucius, the human sacrifice, the buried gold, the 
intriguing letter, the whole catastrophe of the pit, ete. If, 
however, we combine the plots of G and D, the result 
accounts for practically everything in S. Add to this strik- 


'Creizenach, finding, as I have said, only one agreement of this kind 
(namely, the information that the Empress had killed her first husband), 
was possibly justified in pleading coincidence; but this argument can no 
longer suffice. 
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ing fact, our conclusion that G and D cannot possibly depend 
upon §, directly or indirectly, and the inference is not to be 
avoided: In G and D we have preserved to us two old English 
plays which prove to be the sources of 8. 

But though, judged purely by the plots, the English 
originals of G and D seem undoubtedly to have been the 
sources of 8, it may yet be urged, I suppose, that they were 
not the immediate sources of that play. Such an objection 
has been partly forestalled by the close similarity of several 
parallel passages already given in the table of plots. To 
remove, nevertheless, any lingering doubt in this regard, I 
will quote a few more parallels. In G, page 178, Titus 
says:' “O how sweetly and pleasantly do the birds sing 
in the air! each seeking its food; and the hunt has likewise 
commenced in joy and splendour, But yet my ieart is 
oppressed and uneasy, for that I had last night a most dread- 
ful dream, and know not what it portends, I must now 
again join the Emperor, who is present at the hunt in 
person,” 

In S, act ii, scene 2, 1 ff, Titus says: 


The hunt ts up, the morn is bright and grey, 
The flelds are fragrant and the woods are green ; 
Uncouple here and let us make a bay, 

And wake the Emperor and his lovely bride, 
And rouse the prince and ring a hunter's peal, 
That all the court may echo with the nolee, 
Mons, let it be your charge, aa lt ls ours, 

To attend the Emperor's person carefully | 

I have been troubled in my sleep this night, 
Hut dawning day new comfort hath inaplred, 


G, pp. 180, 182, “ Empress; ‘Therefore come and take signal 
revenge on her, treat her cruelly, and, if you love me, kill 
her husband by her side; but if you do not I will curse you, 
and henceforth never more regard you as sons of mine,’ ” 


'The quotations from G, found in this paper, are taken from an English 
translation, which is furnished in Cohn’ Shakespeare in Germany, 
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S, act ii, scene 3, 114-15, 


Tamora: Revenge it, as you love your mother’s life, 
Or be ye not henceforth call’d my children. 


G, p. 182. “Empress: ‘Therefore, my dear son, give me 
your sword, that I may take away her life myself.’ ” 


S, act ii, scene 3, 120-1, 


Tamora: Give me thy poniard; you shall know, my boys, 
Your mother’s hand shall right your mother’s wrong. 


So much for the closeness of the prototype of G to 8S, 
Similarly, parallel passages in S and D attest a like 
dependence of S upon the English prototype of D. In D, 
act iii, H. 2 v’, “ Titus: ‘O surpassing Philomel, killed by 
Tereus’ knife !’” 
S, act ii, scene 4, 26 ff, 


Marcus: But sure, some Tereus hath deflowered thee, 
And, lest thou shouldst detect him, eut thy tongue, .. . 
. s+ Fair Philomela, she but lost her tongue, ... 
oe A eraftior Tereus, cousin, has thou met, 


In D, act iii, H. 3 v’, lamenting his daughter's ruin, 
“Titus: ‘Ha, ba, ha, hal’ Mareus; ‘How now! ’tis no 
time to laugh.’ Titus: ‘Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, hal how ean I 
weep? My heart is dried up; my tears are scattered,’ ” 

S, act iil, scene 1, 264 ff, 


Marous: Now |wn time to storm: why art thou still? 
Titua: Wn, ha, hal 
Mareuas Why dost thou laugh? It fita not with this hour, 
Titus: Why | have not another tear to shed; 

Bewides, this sorrow le an enemy, 

And would usurp upon my watery eyes, 

And make them blind with tributary tears, 


The above-quoted passages, both in the case of G and of D, 
are only samples, to which others alike convincing might 
easily be added, 

4 
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If, now, the theory that the English prototypes of G and 
D were the sources of S is to stand the test, we shall expect 
to find in S some slight alterations of action for the purpose 
either of effecting changes in motive or at least of accom- 
plishing dramatic improvement. The first instance of this 
appears at the beginning of S. In G, Titus is on the stage 
from the very start, and the scene opens with the suggestion 
by Vespasian that Titus be made Emperor. This the eldest 
son of the late emperor hot-headedly resents, and puts 
forward what he deems a better claim to the vacant office ; 
whereupon Titus generously yields to him. In 8, on the 
contrary the play opens with an altercation over the emperor- 
ship between Saturninus and Bassianus and their followers. 
Marcus, entering, puts an end to their dispute by the 
announcement that the Roman people have elected Titus 
Emperor. He eulogizes Titus at considerable length, glorify- 
ing his brave deeds in war. A captain then announces 
Titus’s approach, and soon the valiant general enters, amid a 
tumultuous flourish. His services towards Rome, and those 
of his house, are also attested by the public and ceremonial 
burial of his dead sons. The objection on the part of 
Saturninus to Titus’s election breaks out much later in the 
scene, and Titus, as in G, generously yields. His yielding, 
however, is interpreted by Saturninus as such offensive con- 
descension as to make sincere gratitude impossible, At the 
corresponding place in D, there is no dispute whatever, and 
less chance than in 8 for flourish and demonstration. The 
improvement in S is obvious, For in G we have no 
splendid entry and dramatically effective pageant such as we 
look for on the return of a great hero to Rome, Further- 
more, the dispute in G gives no motive, as in 8, for 
Saturninus’s later hostility towards Titus, for the yielding 
is in the German play regarded as a favor. Moreover, in D, 
though some slight pageant is attempted,—a mere suggestion 
of what we find in 8,—no scheme is wrought out to give 
potency and rationality to the later grudge of Saturninus 
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against Titus. From all this we see that, in the opening 
scene of S, slender hints of what ought to be, have been 
combined and elaborated into due formality and dramatic 
completeness. 

A similar example of dramatic improvement, in which 
hints from both G and D have apparently been followed, is 
afforded by the controversy over Tavinia between Tamora’s 
two sons. In G (p. 172), Helicates and Saphonus felicitate 
themselves on the life of luxury and ease which has resulted 
from their captivity. Then, after comparing notes in a most 
agreeable and sympathetic fashion, they come to the conclu- 
sion that they are both enamored of the same person. Even 
after this discovery, some time elapses before they plunge 
into the temerity of anger. Helicates urges his greater age as 
a basis for first claim to Lavinia’s love. Saphonus, on the 
other hand, insists that his own lack of years is compensated 
for by excess of courage, etc. In D, the scene opens with 
the brothers in the very midst of their dispute. There is, 
however, no reasonableness in the claim of either; they 
simply “have at” each other blindly, until Aran, entering, 
carries them into a somewhat abstract discussion of very bad 
ethics. In 8, act ii, scene 1, ll. 26 ff., the trouble begins 
as follows: 


Demetrius, Chiron, thy years want wit, thy wit wants edge, 
And manners, to intrude where I am grac’d, 
And may, for aught thou know'st, affected be. 
Chiron, Demetrius, thou dost overween in all, 
And #o in this, to bear me down with braves, 
Tix not the difference of a year or two 
Makes me less gracious or thee more fortunate, 


The author of S has employed the dramatic method of D in 
entering in medias rea, and has given to the quarrel, as in G, 
some reasonable cause: Demetrius throughout the scene keeps 
harping on his extra years; in Il, 73-74 he says, “ Youngling, 
learn thou to make some meaner choice; Lavinia is thine 
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elder brother’s hope,”—a taunt which only makes Chiron 
strive the harder to prove his own worth. 

Another decided improvement is achieved in S by the epi- 
sode of the human sacrifice. In D there is much talk about 
offering up Aran, but nothing comes of all the discussion : 
Aran is released. The incident does not occur in G, but in 
S the eldest son of Tamora, Alarbus, is actually sacrificed, 
off the stage, to the shades of Titus’s dead sons. The gain 
in S is twofold. In the first place, the heathen custom of 
immolation is scrupulously followed and not merely hinted 
at; and, in the second place, Tamora’s later unrelenting 
cruelty toward Lavinia is made to appear less inhuman 
because it now becomes revenge. There is no loss, either, 
in taking away the motive for Aaron’s crimes: he is a 
villain in grain by his own frank confession (act iii, scene 1, 
ll. 205-6) : 

Let fools do good, and fair men call for grace, 
Aaron will have his soul black like his face. 


The kidnapping of Lavinia in S, as I have hinted before, 
shows a great betterment of its sole original in G. In G, 
after the betrothal of Lavinia, the Emperor, finding himself 
infatuated with A&tiopissa, returns Lavinia to her father 
with the message that she is not the equal of his present 
empress. This conduct is not only absurd in itself, but it 
is artistically unfortunate, for, while it does release the 
Emperor from his previous contract, it serves to humiliate 
Lavinia undeservedly. In 8, on the contrary, the kidnap- 
ping by Bassianus both thwarts the marriage and gives 
Saturninus another grievance against Titus, whom he insists 
on regarding as a party to the intrigue. 

Another instance of a change for the better is in the clos- 
ing scene of S: Aaron is condemned to be buried breast-deep 
in the earth and starved to death,—a bit of torture which we 
are left to imagine os taking place after the play isover. In 
D, as the final act of nemesis, Aran is burned alive on the 
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stage. This scene is precisely what one expects in an early 
play planned chiefly for spectacular effect. It is the trap- 
door episode of the Jew of Malta over again, as is shown by 
two illustrations in the first edition of D.! The Jew of Malta 
was running at about the same time at which the English 
original of D must have been presented. No doubt there 
was a specially constructed stage-apparatus for the Jew, 
which another play may well have utilized.’ 

One further example, out of several that might be added, 
must suffice. In both G and D, the hand of Titus only is 
demanded in return for the lives of his two sons. The 


subsequent dispute, therefore, among Titus, Marcus, and 
Lucius, as to which of them shall suffer the sacrifice causes 
us surprise. Nor is it to be supposed that the demand, 
although couched in vague terms, is understood by all to be 


'The first illustration pictures the confusion in the last scene. On a 
platter lie the heads of Quiro and Demetrius, grinning at each other; 
nearby are the supine corpse of Rozelyna and the banquet table upset; and, 
as the cynosure of all eyes, Aran is ablaze with enveloping flames. The 
second illustration represents a moment earlier: Aran is seen in mid-air, 
just after his precipitation through the trap-door, with his hands tied 
behind him; chains suspended from the roof are fastened to his ankles. 
The resulting shock bids fair to exceed the strappado. And, as if to typify 
the unruffled complacency of the audience even amid such harrowing 
scenes, there is visible at the top of the scenery a cat, which peers down 
on the gruesome sight and appears to be licking her chops at the plente- 
ous quarry. 

2 Some critics regard the last scene in the Jew of Malta as a later addition 
or substitution by Heywood or some other hack. For those, however, who 
still believe the scene to be Marlowe's, the instance of dramatic change 
which I have here cited ought to have importance. It should also be 
noted that in Ravenseroft’s revision of Titua Andronicus the Moor is 
tortured and burned on the stage as in D, Now it is possible that some of 
Ravenscroft’s friends, “‘anciently converbant with the stage,” may have 
told him of the great success of this scene in the English original of D, 
and that he was led to revive it. For, although the tradition as to the 
authorship of a play might soon die out even among those intimately 
associated with the theatre, “stage-business,”’ on the other hand, would be 
much more likely to be perpetuated; for actors, as a rule, take more 
interest in stage-devices than in authors. 
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for the hand of any one of them; for in D we find Marcus 
saying, “Though Titus’s hand is required, I will send 
mine;” and in G, the Moor confides to the audience the 
Empress’s motive for the trickery,—namely, that ‘Titus may 
hereafter be incapable of overthrowing Rome, Now in 8 
the dispute is furnished with an adequate motive: the 
demand is for the hand of Titus, Marcus, or Lucius, 

Convincing as the traces of this dramatic mending are, 
however, they are not the only evidence of revision which we 
may hope to find in S, If our main theory be true, we may 
also look for the presence in 8 of images and conceits and 
dramatic artifices which have been suggested to the mind 
of the author by somewhat dissimilar counterparts in G and 
D; or, to put it in another way, we sball expect to find that 
the mind of the author has been so stimulated by certain 
hints in his originals that he has created images and conceits 
and dramatic artifices which are not identical with their 
correspondences in G and D but are rather the result of the 
mental reaction which these have excited. As a matter of 
fact, the evidence of just such a mental reaction is apparent 
in several places in S. In D, act ii, F 3, r°, for instance, 
when Titus has failed to move the judges and tribunes to 
save the lives of his sons, he says: “ The judge knows how 
to bend the law like wax.” 

In §, act iii, scene 1, 45, at the very same point in the 
action he says: “A stone is soft as wax, tribunes more hard 
than stones,” 

Again in D, act iii, H 3, v°, “Titus: ‘Thus hath venge- 
ance kindled its fire in this breast,—a fire like the fire of 
Aetna, a fire like that of Troy.’” 

In 8, at the same place, act iii, scene 1, 242-3: 


Marcus: Now let hot Aetna cool in Sicily, 
And be my heart an ever-burning hell. 


Notice in the following instance how there has been a com- 
bination in S of the two conceits in G and D. 
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In D, act iii, F 4, v’, “Titus: ‘Can I not soften the 
Roman prince with the tears which like a salt sea course 
down my wrinkled face? ... I'll give my heart’s blood to 
expiate the evils of my sons,’” 

In G, p. 194, “ Titus: ‘Here will I lie and not leave off 
erying until I have flooded the earth with my tears; in 
winter they shall melt away the snow and frost,’ ”’ 

In 8, act iii, scene 1, 14 ff, 


Titus: Let my tears stanch the earth’s dry appetite; 
My sons’ sweet blood will make it shame and blush, 
O earth, I will befriend thee more with rain, 
That shall distill from these two ancient urns, 
Than youthful April shall with all his showers : 
In summer’s drought I'll drop upon thee still ; 
In winter with warm tears I'll melt the snow, 
And keep eternal spring-time on thy face, 
So thou refuse to drink my dear sons’ blood. 


As we see, the figure of the tears which is carried out to 
greater extravagance in G than in D has passed from the 
former into 8, and to it has been added a hyperbole suggested 


by “heart’s blood” in D, 

In D, act ii, E 3, r’, Marcus, while looking down into the 
dark pit where the two sons of Titus have been suffocated, 
says: “I see something glittering.” 

In S, act ii, scene 3, 222 ff., while Martius is in the pit 
and Quintus is trying to help him out, the following con- 
versation takes place : 


Martius: Lord Bassianus lies embrewed here, 

All on a heap, like to a slaughter’d lamb, 

In this detested, dark, blood-drinking pit. 
Quintus: If it be dark, how dost thou know ’tis he ? 
Martius: Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 

A precious ring, that lightens all the hole, 

Which, like a taper in some monument, 

Doth shine upon the dead man’s earthly cheeks, 

And shows the ragged entrails of the pit. 
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Again in D, act iii, G1, v’, Titus, when bewailing ‘his 
daughter’s fate, cries out: “If Apelles’ hand with a bloody 
pencil had drawn this villany, who could behold it without 
his heart breaking before a drop of water had trickled from 
his eyes?” 

In 8S, act iii, scene 1, 103 ff., 


Titus: Had I but seen thy picture in this plight, 
It would have madded me; what shall I do 
Now I behold thy lively body so? 


In G, page 200, there is the stage direction: “ Titus takes 
up his hand, raises it, and looks up to heaven, sighs, mutters, 
vows, strikes his breast, and puts down the hand after having 
sworn.” At this juncture in S, act iii, scene 1, 207-8, 
he says: 


O, here I lift this one hand up to heaven, 
And bow this feeble ruin [i. e., his mutilated arm] to the earth. 


In the following example the real action which takes place 


in D, namely, the actual incitement to vengeance by the two 
severed heads, furnishes Titus in S, act iii, scene 1, 272-5, 
with these lines : 


For these two heads do seem to speak to me, 

And threat me I shall never come to bliss 

Till all these mischiefs be return’d again 

Even in their throats that have committed them. 


The last example of this mental reaction which I shall cite 
is perhaps the most striking of all. In G, page 168, the 
Moor soliloquizes thus: “. . . So that I became renowned all 
over the world by my great superhuman deeds and obtained 
the name, ‘The Lightning and Thunder of Ethiopia.’ ” 

In D, act 1, C 2, r°, when asked who he is he brags: “I 
am the Gothic God of Arms, who did terrorize the Roman 
army by the thunderings of my voice, by the lightnings of 
mine eyes.” 
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In his soliloquy in 8, though he employs as figures “ light- 
ning and thunder” he connects them in a different way with 
Tamora,—act ii, beginning : 


Now climbeth Tamora Olympus’ top, 

Safe out of fortune’s shot, and sits aloft, 
Secure of thunder’s crack or lightning's flash, 
Advane’d above pale envy’s threatening reach. 


The practical agreement here in G and D and a difference of 
application in S add convincingness to the previous examples ; 
surely, if the evidence of this mental reaction counts for 
aught, the main theory of this article is considerably rein- 
forced. 

Closely akin to the traces of this mental reaction is the 
evidence in S of great improvement in phraseology. It may 
be urged that, after having been adapted into German and 
Dutch and then translated back into English, G and D do 
not represent their old prototypes verbatim ; and that com- 
parison with 8 in respect to phraseology is therefore unfair. 
Within certain limits, to be sure, this objection is valid; a 
few passages, for instance, by sheer wear and tear may have 
degenerated into scarcely recognizable semblances of their 
original selves. But, allowing generously for this, we should 
yet expect to find the greater parts of the two adaptations 
closely similar to their prototypes. Indeed it would seem 
odd, even in an adaptation, if we did not meet continually 
with lines which agreed almost word for word with their 
originals. The German Hamlet and the German Romeo and 
Juliet, for example, although there is strong reason to believe 
that they depend upon Shakspere’s two plays before he had 
revised them, nevertheless preserve many lines of our present 
versions intact. Certainly, then, a considerable number of 
whole lines must, by mere chance, if in no other way, have 
crept into G and D without alteration. Such being the case, 
the absence from G and D of one verbatim line of S is a 


convincing sign of thorough-going revision on the part of S. 
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Moreover, the evidence of revision is further substantiated 
when in both G and D speeches vary alike, in respect to 
sentiment, from the corresponding passages in S. In S, 
act iii, scene 1, 194 ff., Titus says in eulogy of his hand 
merely this: 


Good Aaron, give his majesty my hand: 
Tell him it was a hand that warded him 
From thousand dangers; bid him bury it; 
More hath it merited,—that let it have. 


Here, obviously, the pathos consists in the brevity, the 
self-control, the only half-uttered resentment with which 
reference is made to the valorous old hand. In both G and 
D, on the contrary, instead of this chastened brevity and 
stirring pathos there is mere colorless boasting. G, p. 192, 
reads: “ Noble hand, how have your faithful services been 
requited! O ungrateful Rome, this hand often saved you 
from your cruel enemies. Had it not done so, you would ere 
this have been torn to pieces,—there would be no trace of 
Rome now. How often, noble hand, had you to do battle 
against a thousand hands! the most perilous and sanguinary 
wars have been fought by you.” 

In D, act iii, G 4 v°, the eulogy is still longer and much 
less restrained. “ Here is the golden hand,” Titus brags,— 
“the hand which with its dagger bathed for the common 
good the ‘Granaden’ in a rain of human blood ; the hand 
which has lorded it over the Germans in the Alps; the 
hand which paved the Pontus gulf with bodies; the hand 
which laid low the Epirots in the mountains; the hand 
which twice annibilated the Gothic army ;” ete., for half a 
page more. 

And, indeed, even when a comparison of only one of the 
plays with S is possible, considerable trace of revision can 
often be seen from the phraseology. 

In 8, act iii, scene 1, 215 ff., for example, Titus’s behavior 
is tinged with lunacy :— 
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Marcus. O brother, speak with possibilities, 
And do not break into these deep extremes. 
Titus. Is not my sorrow deep, having no bottom ? 
Then be my passions bottomless with them. 
Marcus. But yet let reason govern thy lament. 
Titus. If there were reason for these miseries, 
Then into limits could I bind my woes. 
When heaven doth weep, doth not the earth o’erflow ? 
If the winds rage, doth not the sea wax mad, 
Threatening the welkin with his big-swoln face ? 
And wilt thou have a reason for this coil? 
I am the sea; hark, how her sighs do blow! 
She is the weeping welkin, I the earth: 
Then must my sea be moved with her sighs; 
Then must my earth with her continual tears 
Become a deluge, overflow’d and drown’d ; 
For why, my bowels cannot hide her woes, 
But like a drunkard must I vomit them. 


In this surcharged passage Titus’s momentary madness 
finds relief in extravagant images, which are forged with a 
readiness and ease somewhat suggestive of Macbeth’s teem- 
ing fancy. In D, act iii, H 3, v’, Titus fairly out-Herods 
Herod, or else lapses into the unintelligible, as in the follow- 
ing: “ Who is there? Is it Titus? Yes, it is; I know him 
by his gait. Stand, Gradamard! stand! stand! you shall 
not escape me. Away, away! Klaudillus, away! I must 
hasten to the Styx. Let loose, Melanus! let loose! it is 
Pollander’s bride. Here, Aran, here! come here and weep 
out your eyes. Why does the cur howl? All the sprites 
ery out; here! The sun faints away for fear; hell seems 
broken loose,” ete., to the extent of about three pages. 
Such raging savors of the pre-Shaksperian drama, in which 
it was sometimes customary to have a character go mad on 
the stage. Indeed, Titus’s incoherency here reminds one 
of the temporary madness of old Jeronimo in Kyd’s portion of 
the Spanish Tragedy. At any rate, it is hard to believe that 
Titus’s forcible figures in S could ever have degenerated into 
such empty lunacy as we find here in D. 
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Not less are we forced to admit revision when continually 
we observe commonplace and crudely obvious lines in G and 
D replaced in 8 by subtle and connotative phrasing. Thus, 
in both G and D, the Moor refers to his relations with 
Tamora in terms of gross and noisome indecency, In 8, on 
the contrary, act ii, scene 1, 19-24, his speech compared with 
G and D is couched in delicate suggestion : 


I will be bright, and shine in pearl and gold, 
To wait upon this new-made empress. 

To wait, said 1? to wanton with this queen, 
This goddess, this Semiramis, this nymph, 
This siren, that will charm Rome's Saturnine, 
And see his shipwrack and his commonweal’s, 


The same, too, may be said of the conversation of mutual 
revilement between Tamora and Lavinia, In 8 the speeches 
are wittily pungent and characterized by verbal quibbling. 
In D they are too insultingly outspoken to bear repetition, 
In G, likewise, they are a mere empty bandying of con- 
tumely, with no hidden sting. Similarly, a comparison of 


the latter part of this scene in G and 8, where Lavinia is 
begging for her life, bears out the idea of revision on the 
part of 8S. G, p, 182, “Andronica: ‘O you most merciless 
woman, is there not a spark of compassion in you?’” 

S, act ii, scene 3, 136, “ Lavinia: ‘O Tamora! thou bear’st 
a woman’s face,—’ ” 

G, p. 184, ‘Andronica: ‘O is there no help? Is there 
no pity?’” 

S, 1. 182, “ Lavinia: ‘No grace? No womanhood 

Here, again, we see that the phrasing in S nicely hits off 
the situation, and contains below the surface lingering poig- 
nancy and appeal,—just what a revising dramatist would 


9» 
: 


have striven for, 

One more example, which I shall add without comment, 
must suffice in this brief discussion of phraseology. In G, 
p. 196, when Titus discovers his daughter in her mutilated 
condition, he says in part: “ When I used to return in 
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triumph to Rome, suffering much pain from wounds received 
from the enemy, and saw you joyfully hastening to meet me 
with your lute, you made me forget my pain, and refreshed 
my old heart with your pretty innocent talk, But wherewith 
will you now play the lute to gladden me, and wherewith will 
you speak? You are robbed of all this.’ 

In D, act iii, G 1, v’, the part of Titus’s lament which 
concerns his daughter’s mouth and tongue reads: “ How 
your mouth flows with blood, which so often distilled nectar ! 
++ My dear love, where is the golden tongue, which sang 
father’s golde n fame with golden verses? ... The chatter- 
ing fiddles, the zither, and the cymbals pall on me, when 
— with your throat,” 

In S, act iii, scene 1, 82-86, the corresponding passage 
is as follows: 


O that delightful engine of her thoughts, 

That blabb’d them with such pleasing eloquence, 
Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage 
Where, like a sweet melodious bird, it sung 
Sweet varied notes, enchanting every ear! 


To recapitulate the new evidence produced in this article 
to substantiate our main theory, we have seen (1) that the 
version represented by the Program depends upon an old 
Dutch play, no longer extant, which must also have been the 
source of D; (2) that this Dutch play was pretty certainly 
the result of an adaptation of an old English play, which was 
earried into Holland and performed by the English Actors ; 
(3) that the almost exact agreement, in point of action, 
between the Program and D forces us to impute such differ- 
ences from S as are now to be found*in D to the work of 
the English Actors; (4) that, as these changes are altogether 
too arbitrary to be explained even by recourse to the English 
Actors, D, judged purely on these grounds, can scarcely point 
back to an adaptation of S; (5) that G, as an adaptation of 
S, is open to like suspicion ; (6) that each suspicion becomes 
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a positive objection when we further see that the Engiish 
prototypes of G and D probably antedate 8, since G and D 
almost exactly supplement each other to produce the plot 
of S; (7) that this objection of priority is strengthened by 
nine agreements in G and D, which in no sense owe their 
origin to S; (8) that the English prototypes of G and D 
not only antedate S, but prove to be the direct sources 
of S, as is shown by the closeness of parallel passages ; (9) 
that the main theory of this article is again substantiated 
threefold (a) by the evidence in S of dramatic improvement 
over its sources in respect to action; (b) by the trace of the 
“mental reaction” in the author of S; (c) by the many signs 
of improvement in phraseology. 


In a subsequent paper, which I hope to publish in the 
course of a year, I intend to treat this question of sources in 
greater detail than I could attempt to do within the limits of 
the present article. I shall there endeavor to clear up such 
considerations as are here left only partially treated. For 


example, it may naturally have occurred to the reader that a 
single lost English play (instead of two) may suffice as the 
source of both G and D. Such an assumption, it is true, 
is not impossible, for the material of S is practically all 
accounted for. But let us see where this theory will lead us. 
From categories I and II we have seen that G fails to pre- 
serve several important episodes which are found in D and 
S; and that D omits several such episodes, which are found 
in Gand 8. Furthermore, from category IV it has appeared 
that, in excess of the combined contents of G and D, 8 con- 
tains not one point as important as most of those which have 
been omitted from either G or D; indeed, that it contains 
nothing of this kind which could be called an entire episode. 
On the theory of a single source for G and D, these two plays 
must have preserved, between them, by mere chance all the 
important episodes in the old play on which they supposedly 
depend. Now does it not seem odd that G, which on the 
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basis of this theory is cut down considerably from its source, 
and D, which likewise varies from its source a great deal, did 
not both happen to omit some important episode,—such as, 
for instance, that concerned with the black child,—which S 
on the other hand preserved ? 

Finally, this theory of two old English plays instead of 
one is not, even to the extent which I have seemed to indi- 
cate, a construction. It is supported by positive evidence. 
Hensiowe’s diary actually contains a number of entries which 
account for the two plays in question. The play there 
mentioned, under the date of April 11, 1591, and six times 
after that, as “tittus and Vespacia” or “titus and Vespacia ” 
and later abbreviated three times to “tittus” or “ titus,” I 
hold to be the lost source of G.’ And the play mentioned 
under the date of January 23, 1593, and twice after that, as 
“titus and ondronicus” or “ tittus and ondronicus ” and later 
abbreviated twice to “andronicous,” I believe to be the lost 


The entries in Henslowe’s diary (see ed. J. P. Collier, etc., pp. 20, 
24-31, 33, 35, 36) are as follows: 

In the name of God, Amen, 1591, beginge the 19 of febreary, my lord 
Stranges mene, as foloweth : 


Rd at tittus and Vespacia,* the 11 of aprell 1591......iij'' iiijs 
Rd at tittus and vespacia, the 20 of aprell 1591........ lvjs 
Rd at titus and Vespacia, the 3 of maye 1592.......... lvijs 
Rd at tittus and vespacia, the 8 of maye 1592... XXx8 
Rd at tittus and Vespacia, the 15 of maye 1592........iij"! 

Rd at titus and vespacia, the 24 of maye 1592......... XXX8 
Rd at tittus and Vespacia, the 6 of June 1592.......+ XXXXijs 


Then comes another set of entries, without mention of the company that 
gave the plays, but with the following salutation : 
In the Name of God Amen, 1592, begininge the 29 of Desember. 


Rd at titus, the 6 of Janewary 1592 Fh lijs 
Rd at tittus, the 15 of Jenewary 1593.........sseeseee XXX58 
Rd at titus, the 29 of Jenewary 1593............seseesess XXX8 


*According to Collier, Henslowe placed a ‘‘ne” in the margin opposite 
this entry to indicate that the play was new. 
tAfter this entry 1593 is substituted for 1592. 


SA ee NRO eA OR SE RORY PE SPR ERATE 
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source of D.’ From this it will be seen that I take none of 
the entries in Henslowe’s diary to refer to S. For this 
identification of the old English plays with the entries in 
Henslowe I am indebted to Professor G. P. Baker of 
Harvard University. Proceeding on the theory set forth 
in this article, he was able to find traces of the lost plays 
by an ingenious and thoroughly logical interpretation of 
Henslowe’s entries and of the intricate transactions of the 
English companies, which at various times performed the 
plays. Professor Baker has been kind enough to subjoin to 
this present paper a statement of his argument. 

Another point which I shall later treat more fully is 
the relation, in point of phraseology, between G and D and 
their English sources. I shall then attempt to show that G, 
as a pure and simple adaptation, represents, in almost every 
case, a compression rather than an elaboration of its sources ; 
that the adapter did not attempt to reveal his own indi- 
viduality, but only tried to suit the needs of the German 
stage. In D, on the other hand, we shall find that Vos, 
though, as we have seen, he scrupulously followed the plot 
of his original, yet in all probability treated the dialogue 
with some freedom. In many cases, to be sure, a comparison 
of D with S shows a close following of even the dialogue, 
but in several other places we shall have to admit, I think, 


'In the name of God Amen, beginenge the 27 of desember 1598, the 
earle of Susex his men, 


Rd at titus and ondronicus,* the 23 of Jenewary .........4jj)" — viije 
Rad at tite and ondronicous, the 28 of Janewary 1593 ,, XXXX# 
Ra at tittus and ondronicus, the 6 of febery 1508, ...0000 KXXK 4 


In the name of God Amen, beginninge at Newington, my Lord Admeralle 
and my Lorde chamberlen men, as foloweth, 1604 t= 
6 of June 1694, Re at andronoottssscessseceseeevescersesees xija 
12 of June 1604, Rd at andronieOut,,.ccccccceecceeeeceveeeees vija 


*According to Colller, Henslowe placed a ne” in the margin opposite 
this entry to indicate that the play was new, 
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that Vos compressed and expanded, and that he wove into 
the play to some extent his own thoughts and feelings.’ 

The consideration of the authorship and of the date of S 
I shall also reserve for the present. I must, therefore, run 
the risk, temporarily, of seeming dogmatic when I state that 
I believe Shakspere to be the author of practically every line 
of S, and that S belongs to the year 1594. 


Harotp DEW. FULLER. 


‘Tt may excite surprise that | have failed to mention the old ballad, 
entitled Titus Andronious's Complaint, Inasmuch as only a few, beside 
Bishop Percy, have seriously insisted on this as a partial source of the 
play, it has hardly seemed worth while to Include a discussion of the matter 
here, In the light of our new theory, furthermore, the ballad appears 
beyond question to be a following of the play and not a source, 














IL—‘*TITTUS AND VESPACIA” AND “TITUS AND 
ONDRONICUS” IN HENSLOWE’S DIARY. 


The entries in Henslowe’s Diary as to “tittus and Ves- 
pacia” and “titus and Ondronicus” seem to me, if they 
be carefully considered, to support Mr. Fuller’s conclusions 
in regard to the origin of Shakspere’s Titus Andronicus. 
I believe, with him, that we have in the entries which he 
has quoted in his article the two plays he names as the 
sources for Shakspere’s play—the original of G in “ tittus 
and Vespacia”; the original of D in the “titus and On- 
dronicus” entered as “ne” Jan. 23, 1593-4, when the 
Sussex men were playing at the Rose.’ Note that the 
title-page of the first extant quarto (1600) says that the 
play was given by Pembroke’s, Derby’s, Sussex’ and the 
Chamberlain’s companies, and that—this is important—the 
order of the last two companies on this title-page is the 
order of their control of the play as shown in Henslowe’s 
Diary’ May it not be, then, that the assignment is correct 
and that the Pembroke and the Derby company, in the order 
named, used the play before the Sussex and the Chamberlain 
men? I think if we assume, for the moment, that whoever 
put the statement on the title-page was thinking simply of 
a Titus Andronicus play and not of the special play before 
him, it may be shown that the statement was entirely correct, 
and that a Titus Andronicus play passed successively from 
Pembroke’s company to Derby’s, Sussex’, and the Chamber- 
lain’s men. The fact that on this first quarto no author was 
-named for the play may have helped in the treatment of two 
successive Andronicus plays as one. 

Of the Pembroke men to 1594, when “ titus and Ondroni- 
cus” was acted as a new play, we know surely little more 


1 Diary, ed. J. P. Collier, p. 33. "Idem, pp. 33, 35, 36. 
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than that they were at Leicester in 1592,' were in hard straits 
by September, 1593,? and had some of their plays printed 
in 1594-95. They are usually supposed to have originated, 
or to have grown into prominence, not long before 1588-89.‘ 
It is to be observed that the Vos play is much more bloody 
than G, and more complicated. In the number of incidents 
and the bloodiness of them, it certainly suggests for its original 
a play of the late 80’s—the time of the efflorescence of the 
drama of blood. We know that Shakespeare used Pembroke 
plays in his work—The True Tragedy of Richard, Duke of 
York, and The Taming of a Shrew.’ Moreover, when “ titus 
and Ondronicus” first appeared in connection with the 
Chamberlain’s company, the plays given were novelties from 
the list of the Admiral’s men, or plays not marked as new 
yet not from the repertory of the Chamberlain’s men when, 
as Lord Strange’s men, they had acted at the Rose in 1592.° 
When we notice that Bellindon, Cutlacke, and The Jew 
were given repeatedly by the Admiral’s men after the 
Chamberlain’s men left them,’ but that the other four plays 
never reappeared, we must believe that after February, 1593, 
when my Lord Strange’s men ceased to play at the Rose, 
and June, 1594, these plays were written for them; or they 
acquired them from some other company ; or Henslowe had 
obtained them from some company and sold them to the 
Chamberlain’s men when they ceased to act with the Admi- 
ral’s men. When we remember that from April to late 
December, 1593, the plague raged in London,’ forcing the 


1W. Kelly, Notices of Leicester, under 1592. 

*J. P. Collier, Memoirs of Alleyn, p. 32. ‘ 

3E. Arber, Stationers’ Register: First Pt. of Contention, True Tragedy, Tam- 
ing of a Shrew. 

‘F. G. Fleay, History of the Stage, p. 87. 

5 See title-page of first editions of these plays (1595, 1594]. 

® Diary, pp. 20-30. 

‘Idem, pp. 36 et seq. For evidence as to separation of the companies see 
later part of this article. 

SF. G. Fleay, History of the Stage, p. 94. 
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company (Lord Strange’s) to travel ;' that we do not hear of 
it in London again before June, 1594 ; that, when on the road, 
it was likely to depend on London successes rather than on 
entirely new plays; that one of the four plays, “ Taming of 
a Shrew,” is known to have been a Pembroke play; that 
another, “ Hamlet,” is suspected to be ;? that the title of the 
third, “ Hester and Ahasuerus,” suggests a type of play popu- 
lar in the 80’s rather than the 90’s; and that Mr. Fuller has 
given strong reasons for questioning the Shakespearean author- 
ship of “titus and Ondronicus,” we certainly have cause to 
consider seriously whether Mr. Fleay is not right in saying 
that by June, 1594, the Chamberlain’s men had gained in 
some way the right to act a group of Pembroke plays.* 
Evidence to be examined will strengthen the suspicion aroused. 
But how could this play have passed to the Earl of Derby’s 
men? A company of that name was acting between 1578 * 
and September, 1593, when the Earl died and Lord Strange 
succeeded to the title. If given by this company, the An- 
dronicus play must have been presented between September, 
1593, and April 16, 1594, when the new Lord Derby died. 
His company shortly after passed under the patronage of 
the Lord Chamberlain. Now, on September 28, 1593, 
Henslowe wrote to Edward Alleyn, who, since the spring, 
had been traveling in the country with the Lord Strange’s 
men—the plague in the city had closed the theatres—that 
the Pembroke men, unable “to save their charges,” had 
been hanging about the city for some six weeks in hard case, 
“fain to pawn their apparel.”® Anyone conversant with the 
history of the Elizabethan stage knows that when companies 
were in sore straits their plays found their way into print 
‘and into the hands of other companies. Who more likely to 


1 Memoirs of Alleyn, chap. 111. 

* Chronicles of the English Drama, 1, p. 33. 

* Idem, p. 134, 

* Records of Nottingham, B. Quaritch, under 1578, 
°J, P. Collier, Memoirs of E. Alleyn, p. 82. 
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take plays and apparel in pawn than the usurious Henslowe, 
ever ready to grasp a business opportunity? Whether the 
Pembroke men went completely to pieces or not does not 
affect this argument, though it is to be noted that in the 
present somewhat incomplete investigation of the movements 
of theatrical companies between 1590 and 1600, we have no 
trace of Pembroke’s men between 1593 and 1596. It seems 
to me very possible that Henslowe acquired the play and 
then allowed the Earl of Derby’s company to give it at some 
time between the Ist of October, 1593, and the Ist of 
January, 1594,' for that he owned certain plays himself 
which he let the different companies occupying his theatre 
present will be clear to anyone who studies, for instance, the 
entries in his Diary as to the Jew of Malta. On the 23rd 
of January, 1594, the Sussex men produced “titus and 
ondronicus” with Henslowe’s troublesome “ne” against 
it. The entries in the Diary for the Sussex plays* look a 
little as if a somewhat limited repertory did not pay very 
well, and so Henslowe brought forth his piéce de résistance 
in all times of theatrical need *—the Jew of Malta—and this 
novelty, Titus Andronicus. I do not believe, however, that 
it was anything more than a revamping of the old Pembroke 
and Derby “Andronicus,” for anyone who has carefully 
studied the Diary knows that the mysterious “ne” most often 
means nothing more than an old play revised to make it 
pass as a novelty. See, for instance, the entries in regard to 
Henry VI‘ 

The passing of the play to the Lord Chamberlain’s men is 
easy to trace. The last entry for it was on June 12, 1594, 
when the Lord Admiral and the Lord Chamberlain’s men 
were at the Newington Butts theatre. It is to be noted, as 
Mr. Fleay has pointed out,’ that after the entry of June 13th 


1Time must be allowed for the revamping considered ten lines beyond, 
* Diary, p. 38. ‘Idem, pp. 20-86. 

4 Idem, p. 22 et seq., and Miss Jane Lee, Zrans, N. Sh, So., 1876. 

® History of the Stage, p. 140; Diary, p. 36, note 2. 
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Henslowe drew a line, and that after that date the plays 
“ Andronicus,” “ Hamlet,” and “The Taming of a Shrew,” 
two of these certainly originals of Shakapere plays, disappear 
from the list, though the “Jew of Malta” and other of the 
earlier plays are repeatedly given thereafter, The interpreta- 
tion naturally is that Henslowe’s words “ beginning at New- 
ington”! apply only until the last entry before the line, and 
that after June 13th the two companies separated, the Admiral’s 
men yoing to the Rose or some more popular theatre, The 
immediate and sustained increase after June 13th in receipts 
for plays already given supports this theory, 

A letter of Lord Hunsadon of October 8, 1594,' shows us 
that by that date the Chamberlain's men were seeking to act 
at the Cross Keys in Gracious Street, when, by Henslowe’s 
Diary,’ we know that the Lord Admiral’s company was act- 
ing in a theatre under Henslowe’s management, presumably 
the Rose. The plays which the Admiral’s men were giving 
were those carried beyond the line by Henslowe, with the 
addition of some novelties, The total disappearance of the 
Titus Andronicus play would seem to show that it had passed 
out of Henslowe’s hands, It should be remarked that proba- 
bly the Chamberlain’s men had already used this play as my 
Lord Derby’s men, If they had liked it, it would be natural 
for them to buy it. No argument against this can be made from 
the small receipts of the last two performances of “andronicous”’ 
noted by Henslowe, for until the line was reached not even a 
new play could bring more than 17 sh., but after it was passed 
all the receipts increased decidedly, This argument, based on 
well-known theatrical customs of Elizabeth’s day, shows, then, 
that the entries may mean that a Titus Andronicus play came 


into the hands of the Lord Chamberlain’s men after it had 


passed successively from Pembroke’s men, its original posses- 
sors, to Lord Derby’s men and the Earl of Sussex’, 
, to Lord Derby’ 1 the Earl of Sussex’ 


Diary, p. 35. 


*F, G. Fleay, History of the Staye, p. 134. 5 Diary, p. 43. 
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But how did this play get over to Holland? In February, 
1591, R, Jones, R. Browne and others are known to have 
arranged a trip to Holland, Zeeland, ete,'’ They and Edward 
Alleyn in 1583 were members of the Earl of Worcester’s 
company.” In January 1588-89 we find Edward Alleyn 
buying out the share of R, Jones in plays, costumes, and 
belongings of the Worcester company, owned in common by 
Browne, Jones, John Alleyn, and Edward Alleyn,’ That 
is, then, Browne in 1590 probably still controlled some of 
the Worcester plays, He and his companions were, too, 
men of experience in theatrical matters, In such ventures 
as theirs they would of course equip themselves with all 
the most recent successes, and they could have had little diffi- 
culty in obtaining the right of foreign production for plays 
which they would never have been allowed by the owners to 
give in London itself. In this way the original of D, sue- 
cessively a Pembroke, Derby, Sussex, Chamberlain play, could 
have found its way to Holland, 

Now what of the original of G? In the first place, the 
short list of characters as compared with S or D, the fact that 
in G some of the figures are known by titles only, and the 
greater simplicity of the plot suggest, unless the play was 
very greatly changed after it came into Germany, an earlier 
date for the original of G than for the original of D, I sus- 
pect that the original of G was a play of the early 80’s and 
that it went over to Germany with the group of actors to 
which Pope and Bryan belonged. They were at the court of 
Saxony in 1586.‘ By 1593, or earlier, both Pope and Bryan 
had become members of Lord Strange’s company at the Rose.° 
This “ tittus and Vespacia,” the original of G, might have 
been originally a Leicester, Worcester ‘or Queen’s play. 


1A. Cohn, Shakespeare in Germany, pp. xxviii-ix. R. Browne and a com- 
pany had been at Leyden in October, 1590, p. xxxi. 

*W. Kelly, Notices of Leicester, p. 212. 

8 J. P. Collier, Memours of Alleyn, p. 198. 

* A. Cohn, Shakespeare in Germany, pp. xxiv-xxv. 

5J.O. Halliwell-Phillipps, I/lustrations of Shakespeare, 1, 33. 
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Alleyn’s connection with Lord Strange’s company in 1593' 
would have given it a chance to use the Worcester plays to 
which he had rights. It is now pretty generally accepted, I 
believe, that the Leicester men passed under the patent of 
Lord Strange on the death of the Earl of Leicester in 1588.” 
That plays of at least one of the two Queen’s companies were 
used by Lord Strange’s men in 1592-93 may be seen from 
pages 20-28 of Henslowe’s Diary and from what is known 
of Robert Greene. 

If, then, in June, 1594, the Chamberlain’s men acquired 
the right to use the “titus and Ondronicus,” they must have 
possessed in it the original of D, and in their old “ tittus and 
Vespacia,” the original of G. Here, then, are just the con- 
ditions preceding Shakspere’s Titus Andronicus at which 
Mr. Fuller has arrived by a study of the internal evidence of 
the last play and the German and the Dutch Titus plays. 
The corroboration that the external and the internal evidence 
give each other is at least striking. 

But why is it necessary, it may be asked, to refuse to believe 
that the so-called new “ titus and Ondronicus,” given by the 
Sussex men January 23, 1594, was not Shakspere’s play as 
we have it to-day? In the first place, we have no evidence 
of any connection before 1600 between Shakspere and other 
companies than the Lord Strange’s and the Chamberlain’s 
men, and they are practically the same company. Secondly, 
if we try to assume that Henslowe may have called in Shak- 
spere to rewrite this play for him, we must remember that 
Shakspere was not merely a writer but also an actor, and that 
his company, Lord Strange’s, was in the provinces during the 
plague which closed the theatres from April 28, 1593, to the 


_end of December, and that it is not heard of in London until 


June 3, 1594.5 The strong probability is that he was with his 


1J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, Illustrations of Shakespeare,—as to Alleyn’s 
presence in the company at this date. 

*S. Lee, Shakespeare, p. 35. 

5 F. G. Fleay, History of the Stage, p. 94; J. P. Collier, Memoirs of Alleyn, 
pp. 25-33. 
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company at this time. Thirdly, Henslowe had been producing 
a set of plays totally different from those of Lord Strange’s 
company or of any of the companies which immediately 
thereafter were in his theatre. Evidently it was the regular 
repertory of the Sussex men. So shrewd a man as he would 
not tempt the public first, when the regular repertory began 
to lose its attraction, by producing entirely new plays. He 
would, as Henslowe did, fall back on an old favorite from 
his own list of plays, the “Jew of Malta,’”’' or on revamping 
old plays, such as I hold this “ titus and Ondronicus” to be. 
Moreover, that this last named play is not a making over of 
“tittus and Vespacia” seems clear to me for two reasons: 
first, the “and” in the title, and secondly, the abbreviation 
of the play in later entries to “ Andronicus” instead of 
“Titus.”* A man who had known and helped to produce a 
“tittus and Vespacia” might easily be led, if as illiterate as 
Henslowe, into accepting “ titus and Ondronicus” as a fitting 
title to distinguish it from “ tittus and Vespacia,” but surely 
if the “tittus and Vespacia” had merely been made over into 
a “Titus Andronicus” he would not have made any such dis- 
tinction. If it be said that the “and” is a mere slip, and that 
“tittus and Vespacia” had become a part of “titus and 
Ondronicus,” why does Henslowe, who wrote with difficulty 
and abbreviated his titles after a first entry with the greatest 
care, choose the long and difficult name to write, “Androni- 
cus,” for the short name to which he was well accustomed, 
“Titus”? It seems to me this shows that he meant to 
keep clear in his Diary the accounts for two plays with titles 
so similar that they were likely to cause confusion. 

Moreover, I think the remaining external evidence supports 
the theory that “ titus and Ondronicus” is a play distinct from 
Shakespeare’s. There was entered to J. Danter, February 6, 
1593-94, “A Noble Roman Historye of Tytus Andronicus,” 
and, immediately below, “the ballad thereof.”* Now there 


' Diary, p. 33. * Idem, pp. 35, 36, 
* Arber, Stationers’ Register, 1, 644. 
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is no way of showing whether the first entry is fora play ora 
history, or that it stands for “titus and Ondronicus,” properly 
shortened, Secondly, the only existing ballad on Titus An- 
dronicus, given in Percy’s Reliquea, is not dated, and there is 
no proof that it and the ballad entered are one and the same, 
A successful revamping of the story by Shakespeare after 
June, 1594, would probably have called forth a new edition of 
the ballad closely following the details of his play. Thirdly, 
Langbaine’s statement that there was a 1594 edition of Titus 
Andronicua' counts for little, for no copy is extant, or else- 
where recorded ; and his assertion that the title-page stated 
that the play had been given by the companies of the Earls 
of Derby, Pembroke, and Essex sounds like a faulty remem- 
brance of the title-page of the 1600 edition, for the order is 
wrong, one company is omitted, and Sussex must be meant 
by Essex, for no Essex company can be traced after 1587. 
If, too, it be held that a passage in A Knack to Know a Knave, 
entered and printed in 1594, must refer to Shakespeare’s play, 
we get into a curious tangle. The passage reads :— 


Ouarick ; My gracious lord, as welcome shall you be, 
To me, my daughter, and my son-in-law, 
As Titus was unto the Roman senators, 
When he had made a conyuest on the Goths; 
That in requital of his service done, 
Did offer him the imperial diadem. 
As they, in Titus, we in your grace, shall find 
The perfect figure of a princely mind.® 


Naturally, this play should refer to “ tittus and Vespacia,” 
for it was produced side by side with it,’ was not given after 
January 13, 1593, and was entered for printing January 7, 


_ 1594.4 “ Titus and Ondronicus ”—which for the moment we 


shall treat as Shakespeare’s—was produced as new January 


1 English Dramatic Poets, p. 464, ed. 1691. He does not say that he saw 
the edition. 
? Hazlitt’s Dodsley, v1, 572. 


* Diary, pp. 28-80. *Arber, Stationers’ Register, 1, 643. 
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23, 1594. On the other hand, more is made in D and 8 than 
in G of presenting the control of the state to Titus, and only 
in D and S does Titus conquer Goths.' In G he overcomes 
the Ethiopians, Either, then, the passage refers to ai original 
of Gin which the Ethiopians were Goths, or it refers to an 
earlier form of “titus and Ondronicus.” Finally, when, on 
April 19. 1602, Thomas Millington assigned his rights to 
certain books to T, Pavier, “ Titus and Andronic” was among 
them, On August 4, 1626, Pavier’s widow assigned rights to 
EK, Brewster and R, Birde, Again “Titus and Andronicus” 
appears, On November 8, 1630, Birde assigned his rights to 
“Titus and Andronicus,” among other books, to R, Cotes.’ 
In 1600 and 1611 Edward White printed the first and the 
second extant editions of Shakespeare’s Titus Andronicus. 
Mr. Arthur Symons, in his introduction: to the Praetorius 
reprint of Titus Andronicus, says: “It is difficult to ne- 
count for the fact that a book which in 1602 was the property 
of Thomas Millington should in 1600 have been printed for 
Edward White, and that, after the transference of the copy- 
right from Millington to Pavier, a second edition of the same 
book should have been printed in 1611 for the same Edward 
White, No edition with Millington’s name on the title has 
yet been found.”* But does not all this clear up in the light 
of the theory already advanced? E, White held the rights 
to Shakespeare’s play; Millington, who had printed “ The 
True Tragedy,” a Pembroke play which came to him in 1594, 
owned this other Pembroke play, and in his 1602 assignment 
to Pavier called it, as it was called in Henslowe’s Diary, 
“Titus and Andronicus,” Note that this and appears in all 
the successive assignments, It is worth remarking, too, that 
in the 1626 assignment of Pavier’s books he gives over all his 
rights to Shakespeare’s plays as a set,‘ but that “ books” on 
“Titus and Andronicus,” “ Hamlet,” and “ Henry V ” are 
1See Mr. Fuller’s parallel summaries. 


? Stationers’ Register, 111, 204; 1v, 164; 1v, 242. 
3 Page v. * Stationers’ Register, tv, 164. 
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mentioned separately. We know there was a non-Shakes- 
pearean play on Hamlet ; we know, too, that Millington, who 
assigned to Pavier, published a garbled “ Henry V ”;' we sus- 
pect that he owned the non-Shakespearean “ Titus Andronicus.” 
The external evidence, then, both of the Diary and of the 
Stationers’ Register seems to support Mr. Fuller’s theory. 

I agree heartily, then, with Mr. Fuller that two plays, 
“Titus and Vespacia,” the original of G, and “Titus An- 
dronicus,” the original of D, in the hands of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s company by perhaps late June, 1594, were 
made over by Shakspere at some time after June 15th, 1594, 
and before September 7th, 1598,’ into the play which stands 
under his name. In closing, it is well worth noting that 
to accept the interpretation here advanced, that is, to put 
the original of G before 1586, the original of D between 
1588 and 1590, a revamped Titus and Vespacia in April, 
1591-92, a revamped Titus Andronicus in January, 1594, 
and Shakspere’s final working over of the two plays after 
June 15, 1594, is to corroborate the words of Ben Jonson 
in Bartholomew Fair: “He that will swear Jeronimo or 
Andronicus are the best plays yet, shall pass unaccepted at 
here [in Oct., 1614] as a man whose judgment shows it is 
constant and hath stood still these five and twenty or thirty 
years.” Even as far back as 1585 the story of Titus had 
been staged, 

GeEoRGE P. BAKER. 


1P. Daniel, N. Sh. So., Hen. V., p. x. 
2 When the Palladis Tamia of Meres was entered in the Stationers’ Register. 









IIlL—THE NEW FUNCTION OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHING: 


As teachers of the modern languages, in our survey of our 
own Association and of the American university system, we 
must all feel a certain warmth of exhilaration. The progress 
that our favorite studies have been making is so splendid. 
Within that period of forty years which the memory of older 
men among us can now cover, and, for the younger men, in 
each of the periods into which those forty years could be 
divided, there has been, in a steady current of progress, so 
vast an improvement in our methods of instruction, so vast 
an increase in the magnitude of our work, in the number of 
our pupils, in the size and qualification of our professorial 
force. In the national movement of thought and theory in 
education, we have shared, indeed, with the physical sciences 
in popular favour; and even as compared with the physical 
sciences themselves, the growth of instruction in the modern 
languages has been, I think, the more rapid and the more 
impressive. Excluded at first, or hardly recognized, as a 
factor in liberal education, they have now made good their 
position, in all grades of instruction, in school and college and 
university. In generous proportion with the financial means 
of each academic body, the work has from year to year been 
more highly specialised. Almost everywhere, we have wit- 
nessed the establishment of the natural division between 
Romance and Teutonic philology, and between linguistics and 
literature; and almost everywhere we have witnessed, in 
logical connexion with the same movement, the study of 
English placed in its worthy position, as connecting link 
between those great forces of literary culture that have formed 


1 Address of the President of the Modern Language Association of 
America, delivered December 28th, 1900. 
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our speech and our literature. There is not, I think, in the 
world a country where the boy or the girl, born into the use 
of one of the great modern languages, can move onward more 
easily and more surely into the knowledge and enjoyment of 
two or three others. 

There has been, indeed, in this wide enthusiasm of our day 
for the spreading and elevation of mudern language instruc- 
tion, an intellectual movement that may fairly be compared 
with the enthusiasm in the days of the renaissance, which 
made for the study of Latin and Greek as the main instru- 
ment of human culture. There has been the same devotion 
of mind and heart, the same intense conviction, the same 
triumphal movement of men’s spirits toward the goal of a 
special culture. Even in the masses of the people, that could 
not share in the knowledge and the accomplishments that 
they so keenly admired, there has been the same fervent be- 
lief in this form of education, and the same generosity in 
fostering it. The popular confidence in the results of our 
modern language training has made itself felt in all regions 
of our vast country, as part of the practical sense of our 
people. The man that can speak French or German, or write 
a letter, or read a book in either, enjoys almost the same 
popular reverence as Holberg’s young hero, among the Danish 
villagers, for his ready command of the Latin pronouns. In 
country villages I have found the same ardour for our special 
studies as in great universities. No man that has shared in 
this movement can fail to feel a noble joy in such a display 
of energy and in such an achievement of results. And, in 
our annual gatherings, as here this evening, in clasping one 
another’s hands and entering into the spirit of one another’s 


. work, we must feel a high degree of professional pride in the 


progress and advancement of those studies to which, as men 
and as students, we have given our lives. 

But of course, along with this sense of joyous progress, 
there must come a sense of deepening responsibility. Where 
so much has been given, there is much likewise to be required. 
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And the pathetic confidence of the American public in the 
results to be achieved by our modern language instruction 
must move us deeply to self-examination. If the chief change 
of the last forty years in our educational system has been the 
ever growing importance of the modern language teaching, 
then, while we may fairly claim a large share in whatever 
progress is to be discovered in the national intelligence and 
well-being, we must accept in like manner the responsibility 
for whatever loss or enfeeblement of intellectual life may 
show itself. We are bound, therefore, in making up, as it 
were, our account for the close of the century, to balance evil 
against good. We must observe, in the temper and mental 
habits and modes of thought and feeling in our educated 
classes, as well what has been lost as what has been gained 
by the withdrawal of time and energy from other studies and 
their concentration upon the modern languages. 

In the vast changes of educational method, there have, 
indeed, been many shiftings and readjustments among rival 
studies. The physical sciences, for example, have claimed 
and received a far more generous assignment of time in our 
students’ busy lives. But, in the main, the chief change of 
all has been the dropping out of Greek as obligatory study and 
the substitution of English, French, and German. In this 
gradual process of change, each of us that is of sufficient age 
has taken his own share. Thus we can each recall the struggle 
in committee or in faculty-meeting from which, for good or 
for evil, this momentous change came forth. The years have 
rolled on. Generations of our students have, under this change 
of studies, passed forth into the world. The results, in many 
forms, are before us. We can, therefore, gain much, I think, 
by asking ourselves if the wide substitution of the modern 
languages for Greek, as obligatory study, has resulted in all 
the good and in just the good that we hoped. 

From many points of view, the answer can be a proud and 
joyous yes. First of all, as for the study of Greek itself, the 
removal of Greek language and literature from the bondage 
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of the curriculum and the conversion of them into a special 
study for a special class of able and enthusiastic students has 
shown itself to be a great intellectual progress. Ceasing to be 
the bugbear of indifferent or disaffected students, the Greek is 
become the darling study of those to whom it makes its all- 
powerful appeal. Under the stimulus of this enthusiasm, the 
study of Greek in our university life, the study of Greek 
language, of Greek art and archeology, and of Greek litera- 
ture, has pushed itself forward into ever nobler achievement. 
Thus, as we can all feel with a profound national pride, in 
the very years in which Greek was ceasing to be an obligatory 
study for the masses of our American student-body, the Greek 
scholars of America, in all the highest labors of Greek phil- 
ology, have won for themselves a place among the foremost 
in the Greek learning of mankind. And, again, by the en- 
larged study of the modern languages, we have greatly aug- 
mented the average intelligence of our student-body. We 
have made them far more familiar with those literatures, 
English and foreign, that are shaping the future of our race. 
We have set them in the historical movement of modern 
thought. We have rendered them more capable of dealing, 
as professional men, with the practical problems of their own 
professions. We have opened for them freer access to that 
fulness of specialised knowledge in which lies the secret of 
professional success, Thus, on both sides, as it would seem, 
the shifting of studies has been a national gain. And those 
of us, therefore, that took part in bringing about this change 
have almost all reasons for self-congratulation. 

But, in this complex play of shifting influence, there is 
one consideration that must make us anxious. In all ages 


. of modern culture it has been the special function ef Greek 


study to furnish, in all the modern nations, to all serious 
students of literature, the models and the ideal of literary 
form, The student, for example, that could enjoy his Homer 
not only came to know the symmetrical and harmonious 
development of the noblest story that ever formed itself in 
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a human brain, but he gained likewise, in outline and in 
personal experience, the principle of epic narrative; and, in 
turn, as he read a speech of Demosthenes, or a dialogue of 
Plato, or the turn of a story in Herodotus, or the movement 
of an ode in Pindar, he gained, s!ong with the content of 
each special masterpiece, the definition and the practical con- 
ception of a definite form of literary art. And, as best 
of aj] training in literature, the student, when he mastered 
a play of Sophocles, was gaining, along with the story itself, 
a practical insight into that development of emotion into 
action, into that shaping of character into personality, into 
that sublime linking of human fate with human virtue 
which make of dramatic poetry the highest achievement 
of man’s intelligence. And from the days of the early 
humanists on past the mid-epoch of our own century, this 
influence of Greek literature upon the student-mind, in reve- 
lation of literary form, went on deepening. It was this 
influence that, acting through Coleridge and Shelley, through 
Tennyson and Arnold, and Swinburne and Browning, gave 
form and charm to the literature on which our century was 
nourished. And, until this movement was checked, this 
Greek influence, as essential part of university culture, acted, 
more or less deeply, not only upon picked young men as a 
special class, but upon all the college-bred men of our western 
world. Wherever this Greek learning made itself felt, there 
was the communication to the student-mind of the simplest 
and most beautiful forms of literature. There was the 
standard of comparison; there was the sense of form. If 
now this influence were checked, might there not arise for 
our student-body, as a possible danger, the loss of literary 
feeling, the loss of the delicate sense of literary form? 
This is the thought that sobers and somewhat saddens our 
feeling of triumph in the splendid progress of the modern 
education. 

It is here, then, that the weight of responsibility comes to 
fall upon us as teachers of the modern languages. In win- 
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ning, for our modern language-instruction, its place in college 
and university, we are bound to see that, from this point also, 
from the point of view of literary form, there shall come no 
loss to our students’ intellectual life. We are bound so to 
arrange our methods of study, so to choose among the in- 
finite variety of modern writers, so to expound and interpret 
the text that we are reading, that the acute sense of literary 
form and the passionate love of literary form shall come 
as surely from the study of modern models as they used to 
come from the study of the Greek models themselves. If we 
have not done this, we have in so far failed of our highest 
duty; and in our failure we have wrought a damage to 
our people and our civilisation. 

And, in this mood of self-examination, there is much in 
what we see of the American public, to make us fear lest, in 
the mind of the educated classes there be in reality a growing 
indifference to the charm of literary form. In lyrical poetry, 
for example, if we compare our present stage of production 
with the youthful poems of Bryant and the work of Poe, 
there has been, I fear, a distinct loss in the practice and appre- 
ciation of noble lyrical form. There was something, for ex- 
ample, to give pain to lovers of great literature in learning 
the other day, that, in assigning niches in our Temple of 
Fame, the judges had not recognized the claim of that one 
American poet upon whom nature had bestowed the sovereign 
genius of lyrical expression. And the case stands more sadly 
still with dramatic poetry. If it be true, as I think, that the 
special glory in literature of the second half of our century 
has been the quickening of the poetical drama in Scandinavia, 
France, and Germany, into a novel and splendid form of 
literature, it is somewhat painful to remember that, in this 
highest movement of the century, the supreme test of artistic 
form, our American poets have had such small ambition and 
such small success, And in the more artistic forms of prose 
literature, since the days of Motley as historian, of Hawthorne 
as builder of romance, of Webster as master of oratorical form, 
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the later century, among students trained in new methods, has 
shown, I fear, a distinct loss not only in the power of produc- 
ing exquisite prose but in cultivated capacity for enjoying it. 
The men that have shown themselves as masters of prose are 
not, for the most part, the men that are widely read ; and the 
men that are most widely read owe their many millions of 
readers to something else than their mastery of prose-form. 
Thus, the novel, as that one form of literature which domi- 
nates our century and takes so largely for us Americans the 
place both of dramatic and of lyrical poetry, of sermon and 
essay and satire, and evenof Joe Miller and Baron Miinchhausen 
as types of literary art, achieves its most brilliant successes in 
books, often fascinating in material, in novelty of incident or 
in analysis of character, that from the point of view of artistic 
form are faulty in constructive plan and deeply corrupting to 
literary taste. Thus, if we test the power of the modern edu- 
cation either by the artistic skill of our men of literature in 
creative art, or by the enthusiasm of appreciation in our many 
millions of educated readers, there is, I fear, made visible, as 
compared with earlier times, a weakening in the sense of 
literary form. Giving so much else, and giving so richly, 
our modern education does not seem as yet to give either the 
power to produce models of literature or the cultured taste for 
enjoying them. 

Thus, in this condition of the popular mind, there is the 
supreme need for us to supply that element of instruction 
which seems to be lacking. As teachers of modern literature 
through the medium of modern languages, we should aim 
more and more at the ideal which the teaching of Greek 
literature so fully attained. This, above all, is the function 
that the movement of thought in the American people has 
now assigned to the teaching of the modern languages, 

In this endeavor, there is one truth of educational method 
that should guide our striving to reach and to educate the 
faculty of wsthetical enjoyment, The sense of literary form, 
as apart from the knowledge of facts contained in the modern 
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text, arises in the minds only of those students that are so far 

advanced in their studies as to be able to read the language 
itself at once with ease and with accuracy. With grammar 
and lexicon at his elbow, the reader may understand the mean- 
ing of much that he so laboriously works out. He may attain 
grammatical accuracy in his knowledge of the language itself. 
He may, in favorable cases, under a careful teacher, even reach 
a fluent and correct pronunciation. But to attain to the sense 
of literary form, to feel the purely esthetic delight of perfect 
harmony in the construction and development of the literary 
model, he must be able to read freely, to read without painful 
effort, and yet to read with sharp insight into the emotional 
movement of situation and character. Here then lies for us, 
as I believe, for our practical guidance, the final goal of our 
teaching. Our students need, in approaching the masterpieces 
of literature, not only the grammatical knowledge of the lan- 
guage in question, not only the facts of biography and history 
that connect themselves with the special work, but above all 
the power and the habit of fluent and unimpeded reading. 
And this, to be frank, is just what I find too seldom even among 
my graduate students. As they read with difficulty and so 
slowly, there is not for them, in contact with the model of 
literary form, the keen flash of intellectual insight, the warm 
throb of emotional response. 

So soon as this ease in reading is attained, then the reading 
itself should, for the purpose of the higher culture, be sought 
only in such works of modern literature as are in themselves 
exquisite models of literary form. Each text read or recom- 
mended for reading should, for this purpose, be chosen as 
example of some definite form of literature. And each text 
thus chosen should be studied not only for its beauty of style 
in details of composition, but more deeply in its artistic unity 
of construction, in the definite relation of the separate parts 
to the complete design. 

Thus, in the proper course of coding i in literature and for 
literature, there must be, I think, the almost complete surrender 
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of the too common practice of reading scraps and fragments. 
Volumes of such scraps are, I think, to be looked upon as 
almost the deadliest foe to the sense of literary form. A single 
poem, of course, if complete in itself, is an artistic unity, fit 
to be studied. A well-constructed essay, however short, or a 
brilliant story, however briefly told, if the connexion of part 
with part be achieved with proper skill, may be in itself a 
complete lesson in beauty of form. But the work to be read, 
whether short or long, if worthy to be read at all as example 
of literature, should be read not in extracts nor in specimen, 
but in its organic unity of artistic composition. 

And, for the same great purpose, the notes, if any, that 
accompany the printed text and the running commentary that 
we give in the class-room upon the text that we are inter- 
preting, should be so framed as to be a steady and luminous 
revelation of literary form. In examining many such vol- 
umes of notes, I have been struck, amid the abundance of 
annotations on points of grammar and lexicography, on history 
and biography and all kinds of miscellaneous knowledge, by 
the scantness and inadequacy of literary interpretation. And 
yet such notes and comments on literary form may be for 
many minds the first awakening of the sense of beauty in 
literature. I can remember, for example, from my own youth, 
with what a wild rapture of delight and discovery I came in 
Schneidewin’s edition of Sophocles upon his lucid setting 
forth of the organic plan of a Greek tragedy, of the relation 
between chorus and dialogue and of the ordered movement 
in the sequence of action. And I love to recall that happy 
morning, when by the skillful touch of my own Greek master, 
in dealing with a lovely story from Herodotus, my vision was 
suddenly uplifted from the mysterious movements of a con- 
tract verb in Ionic Greek, to take in that exquisite movement 
of sentences by which, in revealing scene and actor and action, 
the great artist had created the model of all narrative art. 
And so, in dealing with any text that has the value and 
distinction of a true literary form, it is, I think, the highest 
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function of the teacher to train and develop the sense of 
beauty. Let him reveal the generic idea of the book as a 
work of literature, the proportion and symmetry of the organic 
parts, and the constructive plan by which artistic unity is 
attained, It is only in this way, as I believe, that our teaching 
of the modern literatures can be made effective as a vigorous 
training in the appreciation of literary form and in the laws 
of beauty. A series of texts so well chosen as to exhibit the 
various forms of literature in passing from the simpler to the 
more complex, and each text so treated as to reveal in that 
special form the laws of artistic harmony in grouping and 
composition—there would be, as I hope and believe, the full 
power of the modern languages displayed in training the soul 
to the love and appreciation of literature. 

From this point of view, for the more complete attainment 
of this ideal of modern language instruction, there is one 
advance in our methods that is most warmly to be urged, 
So long, of course, as we have regard to practical purposes 
alone, the mother-tongue must claim the highest place in 
order of usefulness, and next to that, for English-speaking 
nations must come the German and the French, These 
are for us, in our day and country, the most important 
as equipment for life and study and professional success, 
But so soon as we admit for our more advanced pupils 
the higher claim of the training in literary form, it is plain 
that we all have a special need of the great Italian models 
of literature, For it is in those Italian models that European 
culture made the transition from the antique to the modern 
form of literature, It is in watching the growth of those 
Italian forms, that we first become conscious of the modern 
ideals of literature, and qualify ourselves as critics to trace 
the development of the separate forms from the Italian 
stage on to our own. In this way, the great Italian prose 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries has its immense 
value forall students of style. And, in poetry, the form 
created by Dante, by Tasso and Ariosto and by Petrarch 
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became for all the western races, in their own awakening 
to literature, the supreme model of beauty, For me, there- 
fore, the worst blemish in our modern practice of education 
is, under the pressure of other studies, that neglect of the 
Italian as an element of culture which has, within the last 
fifty years, as well in England as in America, made itself 
felt. And, if the study of modern languages is ever to be 
made to yield its full harvest, we should, I feel sure, unite 
in restoring the Italian to its rightful place in the develop- 
ment of the sense of form, For it is thus that our students, 
in their philosophic studies of literature, can best be brought 
to learn how, by what changes, in what details of construction 
and what movement of spiritual forces, there came out of 
the classic form the modern, or Romance form, of literature. 
Think, for example, for the young man that knows his 
Virgil what is the splendour of intellectual vision that must 
spring from knowing Tasso! Consider how, in successive 
ages, with what inevitable result, for Chaucer’s age, for 
Surrey’s, for Shakspere’s, for Milton’s, for Shelley’s and for 
Browning’s, the study of Italian form has given to our 
English poetry the final touch of perfection, There is not, 
as I believe, in all the range of modern language instruction, 
any other modern literature that can do for the student’s 
sense of beauty just that which the Italian has never failed 
to do, And upon our age, especially, in which the sense 
of artistic form has somehow been unduly dulled, the great 
Italian models, in their supreme lucidity and harmony of 
plan and proportion, would work with benign magic upon 
the temper and minds of our students, 

In the like spirit, the literature of the other great races 
should, I think, be presented to our young men, as part of 
their msthetic culture, chiefly in those consummate models 
of the several forms of literature in which each race has 
found the highest expression of its own artistic nature, 
In this there cannot be, of course, any full agreement among 
even ourselves as to what should be taken and what rejected, 
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For taste itself, in its: judgment of literature, is so deeply 
modified by the sympathies and traditions of race, as to 
dispose us all too much to see the highest charm of litera- 
ture in that which our own special studies and race affinities 
make the most precious to each one of us, But yet, as 
to some main points, there would be, I think, a general 
agreement, If, for example, we admit the intellectual loss 
that falls on those that are cut off from personal contact 
with the highest prose-art of mankind, the prose of De- 
mosthenes and of Plato, we should all, [ think, be prone 
to urge upon our pupils the careful and elaborate study 
of the modern French prose, as being the best equivalent 
that modern art has produced for the matchless beauty of 
the Greek form. Here, on the modern side, our students 
would find the closest approach to the clearness and lucidity 
of the Greek prose manner, to its harmony of phrasing and 
its exquisite neatness in junctures and transitions. 

On the other hand, should we wish to compensate our 
pupils on the modern side for their ignorance of the pure 
lyrical form of classical poetry, in order to lift them above 
the formlessness and triviality of many modern styles, there 
would, I think, be a general agreement among us in urging 
upon them as models the masterpieces of German and Scandi- 
navian lyricism, For here, in the consummate work of the 
great masters, in Goethe for example, or in Oehlenschlager, 
or in Heine or Meyer, or in Baggesen, we have as models a 
lyrical form that is as lucid and as sharply defined as the 
Greek form itself. And, as in the Greek, we have the lyrical 
conception brought before us in forms of language so intensely 
clear and pure, as to flash forth, like the Greek, all the concrete 
force of the metaphoric phrase. As the perfect form of the 
great French prose would be, for our advanced students, the 
best training in those forms of literary art that develop the 
process of reasoning, so the perfect form of the Teutonic 
lyricism would serve as the best models for them in the pro- 
cess of the imagination. And in general, for the cultivation 
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of this sense of beauty in literary form, each of the great 
modern languages should, I think, be studied in those models 
of literature that have most of the special character of the 
race itself, that are most in harmony with its intellectual and 
emotional nature, 

And there is, I think, to make this mode of instruction 
fruitful, in our young men themselves, as we see them in our 
universities, an intense eagerness for personal expression in 
literature, and for the personal achievement of literary form, 
We cannot read our college magazines without seeing how 
intense and eager is this craving for the personal note in 
literature. And it will aid us in our effort to develop the 
sense of beauty if we watch the two directions in which the 
student-mind is bent on achieving literary form. They are, 
I think, on the one hand, the personal lyric as the poetical 
form that is much admired, and on the other the short story 
as artistic form in prose. In comparison with these two types 
of literature, it is somewhat strange to see how seldom the 
other forms are tried, as for example, the narrative poem or 
the drama, or the essay or the historical sketch. In my own 
experience I have known, I think, of only three bright young 
students that made a serious assault on the drama; a some- 
what bewildering contrast with that early age of our century, 
when every young man of university education had a bundle 
of tragedies secreted in his desk or on ‘his person. It is, I 
think, by following this bent of our American student-mind 
that we teachers of the modern literatures can do our. best 
work in guiding to literary form. It is almost always the 
modern spirit, the spirit of our contemporary art, that has 
for bright young minds the highest stimulus of contagion. 
And, if it is often sad to see how deeply the credtive force of 
young imaginations is corrupted by the badness and formless- 
ness of those popular models that they are prone to imitate, 
there should be among us the greatest eagerness to bring 
before our advanced students, out of the modern literatures 
that we are teaching, each in the language that is dearest to 
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himuelf, those perfect examples of lyrical form and of the 
short prose story that might open their eyes to the possibilities 
of the two forms that they most admire, It is sure, [ think, 
that, if we made a fuller and more constant use of that 
boundless wealth of beautiful types which is found in the 
great modern literatures of our time, we should see the minds 
of our students catch fire more generously, and the creative 
force of their own imaginations work itself into nobler forma, 

And finally, from this contact of the atudent-mind, under 
our guidance, with the living forces of modern Europe, there 
is to come, as the reward of our combined labors, the new 
movement in our own literature, In this, of course, the 
literature of England must as always play a great part, But 
the social and industrial conditions under which English 
literature takes shape are too much like our own to make 
such influence in the highest degree fruitful. There are to 
be noted in the literature produced by Englishmen of our 
time the same faults and especially the same indifference to 
literary form as in the literature produced by Americans, 
Thus, as compared with English models, the models of the 
best contemporary literature in several of the foreign languages 
offer us more of interest and of hope. It is the very differ- 
ence that makes the foreign masterpieces the more potent. 
Above all, it is the deeper feeling for literary form, it is the 
more penetrating sense for beauty of construction and for 
purity of type. We have spoken of the specially French 
beauty in the modern prose, of the specially Teutonic beauty 
in the German and Scandinavian lyricism, But it is above 
all in watching the dramatic movement of our age, which has 
been its highest intellectual manifestation, that we become 
aware of the need of closer contact with the great foreign 
literatures, The splendour of the modern drama, the most 
effulgent that has shone on Europe since the days of Shak- 
spere and Moliére, in order to reach the students’ minds, must 
be studied not in English so much as in the Scandinavian 
languages, in German, and in French. And, in like manner, 
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in spite of our enormous production of novels and romances, 
it is the great masters of the French and Russian schools that 
reveal to our age most luminously the laws of literary form 
in romance and novel, 

Here then, in the revelation and indoctrination of literary 
form, is the great task to be achieved by us as teachers of the 
modern languages, We are to keep always in sight the 
supreme importance of the form of literature, And we are 
to present each model of literature in such a manner to our 
classes as to exhibit, so far as we can, that charm of pure 
form by which each special work becomes in its own special 
way a type and model of beauty, 


Tuomas R, Price, 












IV.—THE PROBLEMATIC HERO IN GERMAN 
FICTION. 


Among Goethe’s Spriiche in Prosa we find the following 
maxim: “ Es giebt Problematische Naturen, die keiner Lage 
gewachsen sind, in der sie sich befinden, und denen keine 
genug thut. Darum entsteht der ungeheure Widerstreit, der 
das Leben ohne Genuss verzehrt.” 

Written late in the Altmeister’s career, appearing for the 
first time on the forty-ninth page of the forty-ninth volume 
of his posthumous works, the maxim expresses the practical 
wisdom of a sage, who calmly surveys his long life and 
experience. It does more. It is a formula, that denotes the 
compusition of a certain type of character, discovered by a 
keen observer of human life. It goes still farther. It pro- 
nounces dispassionately the inevitable doom of the type in 
its struggle for existence. Finally, the maxim offers the solu- 
tion of a psychological problem to which Goethe devoted a 
lifetime, and which he never tired of illustrating or amplifying. 

The problem is this: What is the explanation of the 
tragic course of so many lives, on which Nature seems so 
bountifully to have bestowed her gifts? They were amply 
equipped for their battle of life, yet they failed utterly, their 
hearts becoming filled with a pessimistic scorn of all human 
existence. Were they opposed by an unpropitious fate, or 
did the stars of their fateful destiny reside in their own 
breasts? Goethe answers in terse but adequate phrase, ‘ they 
are problematic characters, who are never equal to the situa- 
tion in which they are placed, and whom no situation 
satisfies. Therefore arises the terrible conflict that consumes 
their lives without happiness,’ 

The problematic person never realizes completely what is 
demanded of him in the situation into which life places him ; 
there is something in his nature that prompts him to act 
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contrary to what is reasonable and logical. On every im- 
portant issue of life he wavers; instead of acting at the deci- 
sive moment he hesitates. He is, mayhap, an idealist, and 
struggles against the tide of tradition and custom; yet he 
lacks the moral force and the will-power of the reformer, 
who stems the current or diverts it. No situation in life 
satisfies him, partly because he realizes his unfitness, and 
partly because he believes in his secret heart that a real 
opportunity has never been afforded him. He blames the 
world for withholding from him his due. The result is a 
conflict which consumes his life without happiness. The 
world becomes “ flat, stale, and unprofitable.” 

Most of the pessimism expressed in literature arises from 
the personal experience of problematic characters. Byron, 
the pessimist of English literature, was born a nobleman 
without adequate means, he lacked the moral qualities, per- 
haps the ability to improve his condition. The martyrlike 
pose of Wellschmerz appears nowhere to better effect than in 
the works of Heine, who in his early career found himself 
baffled in every pursuit, though he tried banking and learn- 
ing and love. Lenau crossed the seas to find the place for 
which he was fitted, and he went back again still bent on his 
hopeless quest. 

Goethe was conscious of the problematic elements of his 
own character, and overcame them by the process of analysis. 
He constructed poetic images of them and gave them life. 
No type do we find more frequently in Goethe’s works than 
that of the problematic character ; there is a long gallery of 
them, Werther, Eduard, Wilhelm Meister, Tasso, and Faust. 
Why was Goethe enabled to understand so well the character 
of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, to give, in the words of Francis 
Jeffrey, “The most able, eloquent, and profound exposition 
of the character of Hamlet,—that has ever been given to the 
world!” It was because he explained him essentially as 
a Problematische Natur, as a man of thought forced into a 
world of action, as a man not fitted to perform the duty 
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of blood-revenge to which he was called. Hence the terrible 
conflict that poisoned his mind. 

Goethe’s first complete study of the type is his Werther. 
Conscious of his own weakness, Werther exclaims: “ Was! 
Da wo andere mit ihrem bischen Kraft und Talent vor mir 
in behagiicher Selbstgefilligkeit herumschwadronieren, ver- 
zweifele ich an meiner Kraft, an meinen Gaben? Guter 
Gott, der du mir alles schenktest, warum hieltest du nicht die 
Halfte zuriick und gabst mir Selbstvertrauen und Geniig- 
samkeit!” Self-confidence and contentment are lacking to 
him, though he has talents in plenty. He is a giant in 
thought and feeling, yet a pigmy in action. 

The temper of the age finds expression in this character. 
The sentimentaligsm of Richardson and Rousseau fell upon 
good soil in Germany, where the pietistic movement had for 
a century taught men to fly from the outer world, and take 
refuge in the inner world of the soul. The spiritual became 
the real life. The tendency toward mysticism and soul-life was 
strengthened by the new and deeper analysis of emotion, and 
the romantic worship of Nature. The sentimentalism that 
resulted derived aesthetic pleasure from contemplation of 
man’s unhappy lot in the outer world. Weltschmerz arose 
from a conviction that unhappiness in the outer world is the 
fate of every being that thinks and feels. Yet this species 
of self-torture had its compensations. ‘The sentimentalist 
was not disposed to change places with the self-satisfied 
philistine, or with the rationalist, who was deprived of the 
exquisite pain of the emotional rack, and must ever forego 
the alleviating pleasures of a flood of tears. 

The world of emotion being a law unto itself, it was not 
governed by the standards of the world. Thus there was a 
separation of the world of emotion from the world of action. 
An action was not base when there was lofty sentiment to 
balance it. Rousseau’s father allowed his son to become an 
outcast, so that he might himself enjoy the more unre- 
strictedly a petty inheritance which the boy was entitled to 
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from his mother. Yet the son excuses the action of a father, 
whose tenderness and devotion were so well known to him, 
and observes that we may become unjust and wicked in 
action, without having ceased to be just and good in soul.' 
The eloquence of Rousseau made it fashionable for women 
of rank to nurse their own children, yet he sent his own to 
the foundling hospital, blaming the existing social system 
for it. A similar contradiction, a divorce of sentiment from 
action is found in the character of Werther. He compares 
suicide to theft by a man who steals bread to save his family 
from starvation. Noble and grand in sentiment Werther is 
puerile in action, if not selfish and cowardly. He is not a 
complete man, for we associate with manhood the power to 
become victorious in a moral struggle. This is the criticism 
which the author himself has made of Werther, in a dedica- 
tion to the second part, addressed to the reader: “Sieh, dir 
winkt sein Geist aus seiner Héhle. Sei ein Mann und folge 
mir nicht nach.” 

The frequency with which the problematic hero appears in 
Goethe’s works of fiction cannot be explained completely by 
his theory of the novel. The better explanation is that 
Goethe described that which he saw about him. ‘There was 
lacking for the leisure class of that time common interests, 
the opportunity for activity in civil and political careers, a 
training school for clear vision, sane judgment and manly 
action. Spirituality, fine sentiment and beautiful thinking 
were demanded of the minds that wished to rise above 
mediocrity. Such are Edward in the Wahlverwandtschaften, 
Meister and Lothario in Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre,—waver- 
ing heroes, who are overcome in the conflict between passion 
and duty, unless perhaps rescued by some secret fraternity, 
that mysteriously controls their devious paths. 

But in his dramatic works also Goethe has exhibited the 
Problematische Natur. In Zasso the emotional nature, the 


1Cf. J. R. Lowell, “‘ Rousseau and the Sentimentalists.” Literary Essays, 
II, p. 248 f. 
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pathetic aspects of the sensitive soul lacerated by the thorns 
and briars of the realistic world, are presented in that com- 
pact and vivid manner, in which the drama ever excels 
prose fiction. The author again points out the moral, when 
he regrets that Nature did not forge the two divergent 
characters Tasso and Antonio into one. 

Next we find the central figure of the drama upon which 
Goethe was at work three score years an example of the type 
under discussion. The Faust of Part 1 fulfills all conditions 
of the problematic character, and indeed appears more con- 
sistent and possible psychologically when interpreted from 
this point of view. The scholar and idealist of unquestion- 
able sincerity suddenly turned libertine is a transformation 
we cannot readily understand without having first become 
acquainted with other members of the family to which he 
belongs. Faust feeling the limitations of human knowledge 
loaths the position which he occupies, in which he accuses 
himself of having been insincere, of having led his scholars 
up and down by the nose. He aspires to equality with the 
creative spirits of Nature, but is hurled back upon his narrow 
sphere by the Earth-spirit’s rebuke: “ Du gleichst dem Geist, 
den du begreifst nicht mir.” Reaching the verge of despair, 
he is saved from suicide by a miracle, as it were,—by the 
pure, uplifting strains of the Easter chorus. He becomes 
once more a man among men, enjoying with them the simple 
pleasures of an outing in the fields and open country. Under 
the soothing influence of the twilight and evening, his soul is 
at peace with God and man, but not long so to be, for the 
growling and snarling of the dog that has accompanied him, 
again stirs his skeptical mood. “Aber ach! schon fiihl’ ich 
bei dem besten Willen, Befriedigung nicht mehr aus dem 
Busen quillen.” The demon in the dog is discovered and 
forced to reveal himself in his true character. Mephistopheles 
outwits the magician, from whom is soon heard the full con- 
fession of his life’s misery : 
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“ Entbehren sollst du! sollst entbehren ! 
Das ist der ewige Gesang, 
Der jedem an die Ohren klingt, 
Den, unser ganzes Leben lang, 
Uns heiser jede Stunde singt.” 


Renunciation, resignation, these are the doctrines against 
which Faust’s hungry soul riots and rebels. Yet they are 
the key-note of Goethe’s ethical teaching. This revolt 
against a life of self-denial constitutes him a problematic 
character, he is not able, nor willing to yield to the stern 
task of renunciation, which life imposes. The Sturm und 
Drang, the titanic force within him will not stoop to such 
“slave-morality.” Pantheist that he is, he recognizes with 
bitter disappointment that the portion of the divinity that 
resides in him, is narrowly restricted in its sphere, and cannot 
presume to measure its activity with the creative forces 
of the universe. 


“ Der Gott, der mir im Busen wohnt, 
Kann tief mein Innerstes erregen ; 
Der iiber allen meinen Kriiften thront, 
er kann nach aussen nichts bewegen ; 
Und so ist mir das Dasein eine Last, 
Der Tod erwiinscht, das Leben mir verhasst.” 


The taunt of Mephistopheles, that the philosopher had 
lately not been true to his deductions, provokes Faust to 
pronounce a curse upon the sweet recollections of childhood, 
upon the inspiration of reverence that drew him back to life. 
With that he names every object that man deems worthy to 
live for and crushes it with his diabolical skepticism. 


“So fluch’ ich allem was die Seele 
Mit Lock- und Gankelwerk umspannt, 
Und sie in diese Trauerhéhle 
Mit Blend- und Schmeichelkriften bannt ! 


Verflucht was uns in Triiumen heuchelt, 
Des Ruhms, der Namensdauer Trug ! 
Verflucht was als Besitz uns schmeichelt, 
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Als Weib und Kind, als Knecht und Pflug! 
Verflucht sei Mammon, wenn mit Schitzen 

Er uns zu kiihnen Thaten regt, . . . 

Fluch sei dem Balsamsaft der Trauben ! 

Fluch jener héchsten Liebeshuld ! 

Fluch sei der Hoffnung! Fluch dem Glauben ! 
Und Fluch vor allen der Geduld!”’ 


Having demolished with this terrible curse all that can 
sustain man, the consistent action of Faust would have been 
to destroy his own life and allow nothing to deter him from 
this purpose; but like a drowning man catching at a straw, 
he snatches the wager offered by Mephistopheles, consecrat- 
ing himself to the mad reel which the devil promises to put 
in motion. Faust wills to satisfy his thirst for experience, 
and after draining the cup of life to the dregs to suffer the 
shipwreck to which man is doomed and die. 


“Du hérest ja, von Freud’ ist nicht die Rede 
Dem Taumel weih’ ich mich, dem schmerzlichen Genuss, . . . 


Und was der ganzen Menschheit zugeteilt ist, 

Will ich in meinem innern Selbst geniessen, . . . 
Und so mein eigen Selbst zu ihrem Selbst erweitern, 
Und wie sie selbst, am End’ auch ich zerscheitern.” 


The effect upon him is the development of the problematic 
character, lofty in aspiration, grand in sentiment, but immoral 
in action. Life’s pleasures do not satisfy, they cheat and 
tantalize him. 


“So tauml’ ich von Begierde zu Genuss, 
Und im Genuss verschmacht’ ich nach Begierde.” 


Yet in the second part of the drama, before the shipwreck 
of death comes, the hero finds the moment that satisfies, and 
bids it tarry, he discovers the situation in life which is fitting 
for him, in which he feels peace and comfort, and thereby 
ceases to be a problematic character. As has been pointed 
out in Francke’s Social Forces in German Literature, the 
individualist has become the collectivist, the individual is 
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engaged in a life of self-sacrifice in the interests of humanity 
and therein finds happiness on earth. 

The literary importance of Goethe became fully appre- 
ciated for the first time through the writings of the Romantic 
school. It was characteristic of them to go beyond apprecia- 
tion and worship in Goethe the master whose every effort 
was worthy of imitation. Prose fiction being the direction 
in which the creative power of the Romanticists sought 
expression, Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister became the model which 
was copied in every detail ;—in its theory of the passive 
hero, opposed to the active hero of the drama, in its por- 
trayal of events and sentiments in contrast to character and 
deeds in the drama, and even in its unimportant features, 
such as the interspersion of lyrics in the body of the text. 
The Problematische Naturen naturally became the center of 
their Erzichungsromane, and we need but name the William 
Lovel of Tieck, Lucinde of Friedrich Schlegel, Florentin of 
Dorothea Schlegel, Godwi of Brentano, to illustrate the rule 
that imitations in literature are rarely successful. These 
creations are problematic indeed ; their world of emotion is 
separated entirely from their world of action, refusing to be 
bound by moral law. 

Similar to these are the so-called “ Titans” of Jean Paul 
Friedrich Richter,—idealists, to use the figurative language 
of the author, who would make a cross-bow of the limitless 
milky way, or of faney’s rain-bow, but lack the bow-string 
to span the distance. Full of fine sentiment, thrilled with 
grand ideals, they are depraved in action. The novel Sieben- 
kés contains such a character in the Armen-advocat Siebenkés, 
who, married to a faithful, plodding wife, falls in love with 
a woman whom he recognizes at once as his intellectual 
equal, a Titanide. To become separated from his honest wife 
he resorts to the scheme of pretending to be dead, sending an 
empty coffin to be buried, meanwhile marrying his new lady 
at a distant place. The fuct that the forsaken wife is soon 
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consoled by the attentions of the school-inspector, does not 
render the action of Siebenkda the less contemptible, 

In the novel Tian, Roquairol and Linda are typical, In 
describing the character of Roquairel, Jean Paul approaches 
plastic delineation as closely as he has ever done, He speaks 
of him to this effect:  Roquairol is a child and a victim of 
the century, When yet boys, such as he have been prema- 
turely gorged with pleasures and advanced ideas, for which 
their natures were not yet fairly ripe, In consequence their 
lives are soon burned out; there exists for them no longer a 
new pleasure or a new truth, and the old ones have not been 
retained in their completeness or their freshness; their future 
lies an arid waste before them, harboring the ghosts of pride, 
disgust, skepticism, and contradiction; only the wing of 
fancy still quivers on their corpses.” Their lives, in a word, 
are summed up in the lines of Faust: “So tauml’ ich von 
Begierde zu Genuss, und im Genuss verschmacht’ ich nach 
Begierde,” ’ 

The period of reaction in Germany, beginning with the 
establishment of the Holy Alliance in 1815, and ending with 
the Revolution of 1848, not only destroyed all hope of liberal 
government and national unity, but more than ever deprived 
the upper classes of a proper outlet for their activities in 
public life. Even private enterprise on a large scale in 
manufacturing or in commerce was checked by conservatism. 
The rigid press censorship prohibited the discussion of the 
problems of the day ; writers as those classed in 1835 under 
the name “das junge Deutschland” finding their mouths 
closed on the subject of political emancipation, fell to advo- 
cating the emancipation of the flesh, and to breaking the 
bonds of moral restriction. A more fertile soil for the growth 
of problematic characters can hardly be imagined, with illus- 
trations abundant in real life. 

It is impossible within the narrow limits of this paper to 
trace the history of the problematic character, following him 
through the course of German fiction. All that can be done 
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is to select a few of the more prominent types for closer 
inspection, 

The best delineator of the type among modern writers of 
prose fiction is Friedrich Spielhagen, who betrayed in his 
early career the influence of Gutzkow, himself a creator of 
problematic heroes, Problematiache Naturen was the title 
of Spielhagen’s first two-volume novel, published in 1860, 
which pictured the age immediately preceding 1848, Pro- 
fessor Berger and his pupil Oswald Stein are the avowed 
problematic characters, but they are of a nobler type than 
the titans of Jean Paul or the weaklings of the Romantic 
period, These men also suffer from the malady We/tachmers, 
yet their pessimism is of a different kind from what we have 
had before; it is the pessimism reduced to a svetem,—that 
of the founder of German pessimism, Arthur Schopenhauer, 
The Weltschmerz of Byron was expressed in the lines : 


“Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o er thy days from anguish free, 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 

'Tis something better not to be,” 


This is a species of Weltschmerz arising from an arithmetical 
calculation, which sums up all the ills that man endures, and 
finds that the total outweighs man’s total of happiness. 
Most great minds have made the same computation with 
similar results, and one who was singularly gifted with the 
means of securing happiness, who was born when Jupiter 
and Venus were in conjunction, declared that he could count 
his perfectly happy days on his fingers. The pessimism 
which we find now is a system of philosophy which recog- 
nizes in the world but will and idea, subjects the human 
world of action to a blind, ungoverned will, manifesting 
itself in the will to live. Human free will being denied, 
pain being the only positive experience, pleasure being the 
absence of pain, the highest ideal of man becomes the denial 
of the will to live, a refuge in the ascetic life, which is free 
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at once of the suffering as well as of the evanescent pleasures 
of human existence. 

This flight from the world is pictured in the life of Spiel- 
hagen’s Professor Berger, to whose intellectual greatness the 
author does full justice, yet whose search after the realm 
of Nirvana he in a manner travesties. Berger, Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Griinwald, one morning 
ascends the lecturer’s platform, and after discoursing in his 
usual brilliant manner, suddenly, to the surprise and con- 
sternation of his hearers, breaks off in the following manner : 
“Do you know, gentlemen, what the youth of Sais saw, 
when he lifted the veil, which covered the secret, the great 
secret, that was to be the key to all the confused mysteries 
of life? See gentlemen, I now take my head apart, one-half 
in this hand, one-half in the other hand,—what do you see 
in the head of the famous Professor Berger, at whose feet 
you sit, listening to his words and copying them into your 
stupid note-books with screeching pens,—what do you see? 
Just the same that the youth of Sais saw, when he lifted the 
veil of truth. Nothing, absolutely nothing. Nichts fiir sich, 
nichts an sich, an wnd fiir sich: nichts! And the fact that 
this hollow, barren nothing is the essence of it all (des Pudels 
Kern) drove the youth to madness, and will also upset your 
reason, if you have any to overturn.” The professor there- 
upon requested his students to close their note-books and 
join him in singing: ‘Da sitzt eine Flieg’ an der Wand,’ 
during which he set to catching imaginary flies in the lecture- 
room, every now and then opening his hand and exclaiming 
triumphantly, “ Do you see,—nothing, and again nothing ?” 
On the advice of his physicians, the professor goes to a 
sanatorium (he is willing to go) there to pursue his researches 
into the Urnichis. He is visited by his favorite pupil Oswald 
Stern, who pleads with the professor to allow him to remain 
in his company. ‘I despise the world as well as you,’ he 
exclaims. ‘I know it well,’ replies the master, ‘but to 
despise the world is only the first stage of three toward the 
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great secret.’ ‘And what is the second stage? Name it so 
that I may traverse it at a bound.’ ‘Scorn yourself.’ ‘And 
the third?’ ‘Scorn being scorned’ (Verachten dass man 
verachtet wird). ‘And the great secret, what is it?’ ‘He 
who has gone through the three stages, knows it and under- 
stands it without asking. Who asks for it, knows it not, and 
would not understand it.’ 

Oswald has had cause to despise the world for its social 
distinctions. Later he cannot help despising himself for the 
vacillating manner in which he bestows his affections, and 
for the elopement with a married woman which results there- 
from. Meeting the scorn of the world, he in turn scorns 
being scorned, reaching thus the last stage toward the great 
secret, that is, I take it, the denial of existence. The author 
gives the career of master and pupil a worthy close. They 
die defending the cause of freedom behind the barricades in 
the streets of Berlin, in the March revolution of 1848. 
Their fall is symbolical, coming before the dawning of the 
new era. Such as the Baron Oldenburg, strong men who 
have overcome that which was problematic in their own 
characters, survive and enter a new and fitting field of action. 

The criticism has been made of Spielhagen, that he has 
always remained a painter of Problematische Naturen.' This 
is only half true, for he relieves these dark figures with 
portraits of men and women that succeed und are a source 
of hope and comfort. Moreover it must be admitted that 
Spielhagen has shown a master-hand in his delineations of 
the problematic hero; and no one since Goethe has succeeded 
with them as well as he. Frequently they are men, such as 
Leo in the novel In Reih und Glied (Rank and File), who 
are full of new ideas, and attempt to become true to their 
principles; in this case social reform and the life of the 
socialist Ferdinand Lasalle have supplied the basis of study. 
Through lack of sustaining moral force, however, the hero 


1 Bartels, Die Alten und die Jungen, p. 131. 
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loses sight of his aim and dies wretchedly, Spielhagen has 
pictured the feminine type in Angela, the heroine being 
pietured as the mirror of all that is adorable and attractive ; 
yet in great measure in consequence of her skepticism, and 
pessimistic cast of mind, she falls in a moral atruggle., 

A word should be said about the presence of the proble- 
matic character in the most recent literature of Germany, 
that modern Sturm und Drang yeriod, the epoch of German 
Naturalism, following in the wake of Zola, Tolstol, and 
Ibaen, If we examine for a moment the works of the ablent 
exponent of the new literature, the dramas of Gerhart 
Hauptmann, we notice that they teem with problematic 
characters, Loth, the would-be social reformer, in Vor Son- 
nenaufyang, and the whole family Scholtz, in Daa Friedensfeat, 
are mista, incompleted beings, scarcely human, doomed to 
unhappiness, What a wasted effort on the part of Frau 
Buchner and her daughter to reacue Wilhelm Scholtz; with 
all their kindness they will not be able to save him from 
ultimate confinement ina mad-house, In the drama Hinsame 
Menachen, Johannes Vockerat, the central figure, by the read- 
ing of a few scientific books, and the hearing of a few university 
lectures has become a new man, fancying the coming of an 
era of changed relations between man and woman, not 
governed by old moral standards, For his rash act of 
suicide he has thrown the blame on his worthy parents,— 
narrow-minded, their son thinks, yet they are good hearts 
and stable characters, and a mite of their religious faith 
would have saved the son in his desperate conflict between 
duty and the phantoms of his mind, In the dramas: in 
which Hauptmann is less under the influence of Ibsen and 
has taken his independent course, we again find Proble- 
matische Naturen; for example, the decadent artist College 
Crampton, the historical figure Florian Geier, the leader of 
the peasant insurrection in the sixteenth century, who lacked 
not the opportunity but the ability to make the best use of it. 
Finally, in that beautifully imagined fairy-drama which has 
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taken the world by storm, Die Vereunkene Glocke, Heinrich 
the bell-founder belongs to the clase, His dissatiefaction 
with his life is typical, for he feels that his genius is not 
adequate, the well-spring is not within him, or if it is, he 
lacks confidence, like Werther; he appeals to the super. 
natural aid of the fairy world, and deapaira unlews thus 
nasinted, He is callous to the love and self-sacrifice of his 
wife, leaves duty behind, calling it drudgery, and flies to an 
ideal that transcends his power, 

‘To do justice to the frequency with whieh the problematic 
personages appear in German fletion cannot be attempted 
within the limits of this paper, Our view might be 
broadened by adding to our gallery Noras and Brands and 
Anna Karéninas from foreign literatures, Our view would 
be deepened by examining the life around us, observing the 
professional man who has missed his calling, the artist but 
half equipped for the great work before him, the wife whose 
outside interests cause her to scorn the duties of her home, 

The definition of Goethe traces the outlines of the problem: 
atic character accurately, He is never equal to the situation 
into which life has put him, He may lack confidence in him- 
self and waver on all important occasions when action means 
victory, he may be too fastidious in his tastes, or too lofty an 
idealist ; at all events he is dissatisfied, thinking the world 
has not afforded opportunity, His growing pessimism is apt 
to scorn the world’s moral laws, plunging the idealist into 
libertinism, or at least weakening his will to correct his 
deficiencies, or strive toward a realization of his ideals, In 
the struggle for the survival of the fittest, the problematic 
character invariably goes to ruin. The cosmic process tends 
toward the perfection of human character, Strong character 
we admire above talent, and acknowledge the justice of its 
victory. 

There are problematic elements in the German character 
that account for the frequent appearance of the type in 
German literature. Thinkers may prove wavering in action, 
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idealism may lead Jenseits von Gut und Bése to a master- 
morality that tramples justice and humanity under foot, 
thoroughness may produce that intemperate greed of pleasure 
that prompted Faust to exclaim: “Ich tauml’ von Begierde zu 
Genuss, und im Genuss verschmacht ich nach Begierde.” 

If we look at the Germany of to-day, however, we need 
not light a lamp to search for manhood. The men who 
founded the Empire, and those who brought it securely 
through its many trials after the Franco-German war, were 
not problematic characters. There is manhood in the wonder- 
ful industrial growth of the country, in its ever-increasing 
trade. The nation has meanwhile kept its leading position in 
all provinces of scientific research, and has solved some of the 
great social questions in a practical way. 

This Germany has not been adequately represented in its 
present literature. We should never allow ourselves to be 
deceived by prevailing fads and fashions in literature; they 
concern but a small set and do not give expression to the 
great, underlying forces that move the nation. We expect 
once more to see the mirror held up to nature,—a mirror 
neither concave nor convex, but truthful in its reflections. 
The problematic hero in such a literature would be cast down 
from his place, and the truly epic figures of complete man- 
hood and strength of character, with the world of emotion in 
harmony with that of action, would succeed to his position of 
prominence. 

A. B. Faust. 





V.—LESSING’S TREATMENT OF THE STORY OF THE 
RING, AND ITS TEACHING. 


In Westermann’s Monatshefte for January, 1891, and later 
in his ‘Life of Lessing,’ Professor Erich Schmidt has outlined 
the chief features of the history and transformations of the 
story of the three rings in Europe. On examination it will 
be found that all the versions of the story belong to one or the 
other of two types, which are represented by the two earliest 
forms of the story preserved to us. The oldest version, that 
of the Spanish Jew Salomo ben Verga, tells of two rings or 
jewels only, which were in outward appearance exactly alike, 
and there is no question of one being genuine and the other 
false, but only of the relative value of the two. In the absence 
of the father it is found impossible to decide the question, and 
thus the decision between Christianity and Judaism is simply 
avoided. In Li Dis dou vrai aniel,a French poem of the end 
of the twelfth century, three rings appear, and to the original 
or genuine ring is attributed a marvelous healing power by 
which it may be recognized, and following which a decision 
is arrived at among the three religions, in this case in favor of 
Christianity, although there were not wanting later marrators 
so bold as to hint that the true ring was possessed by Judaism. 
The version of Etienne de Bourbon, the versions of the Cento 
Novelle, the three versions of the Gesta Romanorum, all belong 
to one or the other of two types. We may refer to these two 
types as the Spanish type and the French type. Those of the 
first type, to which belongs alsu the version of Boccaccio, the 
one from which Lessing took his point of departure, avoid a 
decision, implying that all religions are equally authoritative, 
but without inherent or inner evidence of their quality. Those 
of the second type, to which in many of its features Lessing’s 
final version of the story is allied, lead to a decision, making 
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religion of divine origin indeed, but supplying a test, that of 
good works, whereby the true religion may be recognized. 

The Spanish type of the story makes religion a matter of 
authority from without, but results in a doctrine of toleration. 
The French type teaches that religion is largely a matter of 
life and character, but in its final interpretation leads to intol- 
erance. Neither of these types could satisfy Lessing. This we 
know from his utterances in a score of connections, but most 
clearly from Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts. How- 
ever, the ring story to be used by him in Nathan, must repre- 
sent the same notions of religion as those expressed elsewhere 
in the drama. For the ring story is itself in the drama like 
the setting in a ring. The drama would be a drama, and a 
very good one, without the story. The purpose of scenes 4 
to 7, act III in the economy of the drama, which is to relieve 
Saladin’s financial distress, to bring Nathan and Saladin closer 
together, and to give Nathan an opportunity to recall the 
Templar to Saladin’s attention, could be accomplished quite 
easily, though of course not so beautifully, by giving a differ- 
ent turn to Saladin’s approach and omitting the ring story. 
A good jeweler could make us an excellent plain gold ring 
without the setting. 

But having the setting, it must fit the ring and harmonize 
with it. We may be sure, on artistic grounds alone, that the 
notions of religion set forth in the body of the drama will be 
confirmed by the teaching of the ring story as the author will 
remodel it. What, then, are these notions ? 

Each of the three religions has its representatives, who are 
more or less admirable. No one of the religions would be 
condemned if judged by the character of its representatives. 
It makes no difference, in this connection, that some are more 
admirable than others, or which religion those more admirable 
characters represent, or whether Lessing had personally a 
preference among them. We know the special considerations 
which led him to make his most ideal character a Jew. The 
fact remains that, judged by their representatives in the play 
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alone, we must conclude that there is much good in all 
religions. Moreover we find these representatives engaged in 
chivalrous coéperation toward a good end, and finally united 
in one happy family. 

Furthermore, we have the evidence of the direct utterances 
of the leading personages on the subject of religion. The 
doctrine of miracles and special intervention is gently put 
away in the first act. A religion of deeds, “gut handeln,”’ 
is set over against a religion of pious gush, “andichtig 
schwirmen.” The desire to claim’ the one exclusive, true 
religion is denounced in many different ways: by the non- 
sectarian Recha, “ Wem eignet Gott? Was ist das fir ein 
Gott, Der einem Menschen eignet?” by a Christian, “ die 
fromme Raserei den bessern Gott zu haben,” by a Mussul- 
man, “Ihr Stolz ist, Christen sein, nicht Menschen,” while 
to the Jew, in practice, “Jud’ und Christ und Mussulmann 
und Parsi sind ihm alles eins.” The Jew proclaims, further- 
more, “ dass alle Linder gute Menschen tragen,” and urges : 
“Nur muss der Knorr den Knubben hiibsch vertragen.” 
The best representative of Christianity acknowledges Nathan 
as a Christian because of his manifestation of the spirit of 
Christ, while the Jew responds : 


“Wohl uns, denn was 
Mich euch zum Christen macht, das macht euch mir 
Zum Juden.” 


Finally, the form of the religion, the creed, is subordinated 
in the doctrine taught to Recha by Nathan, 


“dass Ergebenheit 
In Gott yon unserm Wiithnen tiber Gott 
So ganz und gar nicht abhiingt,’”’ 


It is plain enough from these few references, which might 
be greatly increased, that the very heart and crown of this 
play could not be a parable which would present religion, on 
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the one hand, as a cold matter of form and authority, nor 
again, on the other, as the exclusive possession of one race 
or sect. Let us now consider how Lessing solved his 
difficulty and harmonized his two model types. 

According to the oldest source of the ring story, that 
of the Spanish Jew, Salomo ben Verga, there is no question 
of a genuine or a false ring, but only of the relative value 
of two jewels given by a loving father. As applied to the 
religions regarding which Pedro of Aragon asks, the lesson 
is merely that only God can estimate the relative value 
of Christianity and Judaism, without any implication that 
one is false and the other true. 


In the Dis dou vrai aniel, where first we find the suggestion 
of one true ring and beside it two false ones, the true ring 
having an innate healing power, the application teaches : 

(1) That a religion is known by its results, good works, 
although depending for its power on a gift from above, that 
is, that it is a matter of special revelation. 

(2) Accordingly, that there is and can be but one true 
religion, which will show the works (declared in the Dis to 
be Christianity), while the false ones will be barren of 
good works. 

(3) The absence of good works among the claimants for 
the inheritance—that is, the true religion—would warrant 
only one conclusion: that the religions represented are all 
false, though there must still somewhere ve a true one. 

(4) The teaching is, therefore: Christianity is the true 
religion; all religions are equally shams if they are not 
marked by the good works; and the tendency is, until the 
application is made, to inculcate in the adherents of any 
given religion a sort of fatalistic indifference to the question, 
Whzo has the genuine religion? since some one is by the gift 
of God true, and the status of none can be altered by human 
efforts,—a tolerance of indifference ; but when, as in the close 
of the Dis, it is declared that Christianity has the true ring, 
the teaching is anything but toleration. 
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In the type of the ring story as found in Boccaccio, which 
Lessing confesses to be his source, there is indeed an original 
ring, but recognizable only through the father’s intention ; 
consequently, when the father has determined to avoid dis- 
criminating between the brothers, there is no room for a 
question as to true and false,—the ring is a mark of the 
father’s favor, and this is shared by the brothers alike. 

The application teaches : 

(1) That religion is a matter of revelation, a gift of God, 
of authority from on high. 

(2) And further, that God has expressed his equal appro- 
bation of the three religions under consideration, since he 
has given to all alike revelations and refused to discriminate 
between them. 

(3) Consequently, that there can be no claim supported on 
behalf of one sect that it has the true religion while the others 
are false. 

(4) The teaching is therefore: the adherents of any one of 
the three religions are justified in holding to their own, but 
should at least tolerate the adherents of the others, for theirs 
also are God-given. 


While Lessing informs us that he built his treatment upon 
that of Boccaccio, we know that he was familiar also with the 
Gesta Romanorum, The attribution of marvelous powers 
to the ring was in Lessing’s sources, therefore, and in fact he 
follows in essentials the French rather than the Spanish type. 

Lessing combines features of both these types, and adds 
others which quite transform the fable and shift the original 
ground of it. He attributes to the original ring a marvelous 
power, as in the fables of the French type, but makes the 
power dependent on the faith of the wearer, instead of innate 
as in the case of the French versica of the Dis dou vrai aniel. 
Here, then, there is one true ring, which may or may not 
prove itself the true one, and two others which are not genuine. 
Inasmuch as Lessing does not carry the fable out to its con- 
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clusion on this basis, it will suffice to point out that the 
conclusions would be : 

The religion typified would be a religion conferred from 
above, but maintained only by trust in God, and recognizable 
only through its works. 

That there may be one true religion, but only one; but 
also, that there may be none at all. 

The teaching to the claimants would be: yours may turn 
out to be the true religion; believe that you are beloved by 
God and man, and if as a result you are, then you have the 
true religion. But only one of you has it. The effect on 
the believers would be at first to make them amiable and 
tolerant, but as soon as evidences of popularity were dis- 
covered to make them intolerant. It might also lead to 
fatalistic inactivity and perversions of the doctrine of the 
might of Faith. 


However, Lessing had no thought of stopping in any such 
half-way house. We know well enough the goal at which he 


is aiming. He intends to lead us out into a world in which 
there is room for three true religions, or for any number of 
them. Why then did he not stop with the simple version of 
Boccaccio, which puts the religions upon a par, instead of 
taking up that type of the story which carries the assumption 
of one true ring? For it was against this 


“fromme Raserei 
Den bessern Gott zu haben, diesen bessern 
Der ganzen Welt als besten aufzudringen,” 


that he was most vigorously protesting. 

It was because Lessing could not be satisfied with a religion 
of authority alone, and verifiable only by appeals to inspired 
documents. To him religion was a matter of the life of the 
believer, and hence the ring with the power of manifestation 
was a better representative of the religion he wished to 
advocate. = 


PELLET SEI ERIS A GONE AREA PME 
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The difficulty now becomes to suppress the element of the 
one genuine ring. This cannot be done absolutely without 
making the choice of the parable seem absurd and unjustified. 
But not the least admirable piece of Lessing’s dialectic cun- 
ning is the manner in which he conceals this defect in his 
parable and leads the reader’s thoughts away from it. To 
begin with, the power to make beloved depends upon the 
faith of the wearer. When, at the end of the first paragraph 
of the ring story, the rule of succession is stated, the magic 
power and the faith in it are not mentioned, but “in Krafi 
allein des Rings” the claimant is to become the prince, the 
head of the house. Thus we are led to think only of the 
possession of a ring. Next, as in Boccaccio’s version, the 
intent of the father is to put the sons upon an equal footing, 
and he provides rings exactly alike, apparently believing that 
he has thus secured his sons against rivalry and discrimination. 
The sons claim the inheritance, and again, as in Boccaccio, 
there is no means of deciding, and the story seems to be ended 
with the conclusion that there is no way of discriminating 
between the rival religions. There follows the little diversion 
in which.religions are discussed directly, and not by means of 
a parable, and then Nathan resumes the story in order to carry 
it out to the beautiful moral he has in mind. The judge before 
whom the claims are being tried finally recalls the marvelous 
power of the ring to make its wearer beloved (though he omits 
the clause “‘ Wer in dieser Zuversicht ihn trug); and we have 
become so used to the thought that the rings are all alike that 
we are prepared to discover the power in any or all of them. 

The judge then gives the coup de grdce to the notion of a 
single true ring by suggesting that it may have been lost, and 
that the father had had three new rings made in place of one. 
Having thus established the three rings on a parity, he recalls 
the original condition on which the ring manifested its power, 
by advising each to believe that he has the true ring, and 
admonishes all three of the sons to strive to demonstrate this 
power in themselves» Thus we are prepared for that appeal 
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to the universal qualities of pure and undefiled religion which 
have been recognized as the essentials by the great minds— 
and perhaps by most common minds, too—in all times. 


“ Komme dieser Kraft mit Sanftmut, 
Mit herzlicher Vertriiglichkeit, mit Wohlihun, 
Mit innigster Ergebenheit in Gott 
Zu Hiilf!” 


How like the creed of the prophet Micah that sounds : 
“ What else doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justice, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God!” Or that of 
Jesus: “ Love the Lord thy God with all thy might and with 
al! thy heart and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” And even though it is necessary to return to the 
contest for the inheritance in court, the postponement of the 
decision until eternity (iiber tausend tausend Jahre) benefi- 
cently reduces to the vanishing point the fact that we set out 
on the assumption that there was one true ring, which even 
if it was lost as among the three sons might turn up in the 
hands of a finder. 

With the two types thus blended into one, we have to deal 
with three rings, all alike having the potentiality of develop- 
ing the power to make beloved, and hence: three rings, (a) 
all genuine, or (6) one or more genuine, or (c) all false, or 
again, (d) one or all partly genuine. 

(1) The religion thus typified is not a possession, but a 
capacity, bestowed by God on all his children alike, which 
may be developed or neglected. 

(2) Thus there may be (a) one, or (6) any number of true 
religions, or (c) none at all, or, more reasonably, (d) any 
number of more or less genuine religions, the test of genuine- 
ness being in the spirit and the works; and the expectation 
of perfection, in this, as in other human institutions, being 
postponed to eternity. 

(3, 4) The teaching of the parable in this form is: accept 
your inherited religion, or develop the capacity within you 
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as you will; cultivate this capacity to your utmost and 
encourage your brethren in other sects to do the same. 
If you have the right spirit you will be loved by the fol- 
lowers of other religions instead of being found contending 
with them in envious rivalry; intolerance will indeed be 
impossible towards those who are endowed by God with the 
same ideal capacity as yourselves, but the cold word tolera- 
tion, the spirit of let-alone, will be an utterly inadequate 
expression of your attitude toward the adherents of other 
religions. Regarding them as the children of a common 
father, you will feel toward them the most hearty and active 
good will—not the Confucian, “ Do not to others what you 
would not have them do to you,” but the Christian precept 
of the positive Golden Rule, “ Do unto others as you would 
have them do to you.” 

There has not been a proper recognition of tlie positive 
Christian teaching of Nathan der Weise on the part of the 
popular exponents of German literature, It is quite probable 
that Lessing himself would not have professed it to be such, 
Herder and Goethe have been echoed by a large number of 
commentators and popular critics. Herder found in the 
drama “einen reichen Kranz von Lehren der schénsten Art, 
der Menschen- Religion- und Vélkerduldung. Alle rufen 
uns zu: ihr Vélker, duldet euch!” Goethe commended to 
the German people “das darin enthaltene Duldungs- und 
Schonungsgefiihl.”” Following these inadequate estimates of 
the essence of the drama Lowell called it “an essay on tolera- 
tion in the form of a dialogue,” and even Professor Erich 
Schmidt, who has caught and expounded better than anybody 
else the true beauty of the teaching, relapses into the same 
expression, “ Lessings Toleranzpredigt.” 

Of our American editors, Brandt uses Lowell’s phrase 
slightly modified ; Primer and Curme seem to me to have 
the truth in mind, but do not emphasize it adequately. 

Scherer recognizes that Lessing has made of the ring story 
“aus einem Symbol des Indifferentismus oder der Toleranz 
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ein Symbol der Humanititsreligion ;” but if by “ Humanitiits- 
religion” Scherer refers to Positivism, there is still lacking 
the recognition of the spirit of active and helpful love. 
Schmidt, however, is clear and explicit when he speaks of 
Nathan der Weise as “das in ein Schauspiel gekleidete 
Evangelium der Liebe,” 

The militant orthodoxy of the eighteenth century could not 
perceive in its adversaries, through the lurid clouds of theo- 
logical conflict, the very teachings of the Master in whose 
name it fought. But the orthodoxy of to-day has occupied 
the redoubts held by the rationalism and heterodoxy of the 
eighteenth century. Samuel Reimarus would himself recog- 
nize that the world of to-day is ready for his Schutzschrift fiir 
die verniinftigen Verehrer Gottes. ‘The Wolfenbiittel Frag- 
ments would scarcely arouse a controversy in the last year of 
the nineteenth century. 

There is no need to apologize for the teaching of Nathan 
der Weise. On the contrary, the drama deserves to be 
accepted as one of the indispensable aids to a liberal educa- 


tion, as putting forth, in the most attractive and insinuating 
form, the principles of pure Christianity. 


W. H. CaRRuta. 


























VI—A NOTE ON THE PRISON-SCENE IN 
GOETHE’S FAUST. 


In the Géchhausen manuscript of Faust' Margarethe con- 
cludes the vision of her own execution as follows: “ Es zuckt 
in iedem Nacken die Schiirfe die nach meinem zuckt!” , 
Motley’s description of the execution of Egmont contains the 
words: “A moment of shuddering silence succeeded the 
stroke. The whole vast assembly seemed to have felt it in 
their own hearts.”? The source of this statement was found, 
after some search, in Hooft’s Neederlandsche Histoorien, Am- 
sterdam, 1642,° 

If the identification of this passage with the words in 
the prison-scene be correct, we add what seems to be a 
hitherto unnoted source for Goethe’s studies in the history 
of the Netherlands prior to his going to Weimar. Schiller 
is known to have made Hooft’s work the basis of his treatise, 
Des Grafen Lamoral von Egmont Leben und Tod, published 
1789. He makes a somewhat tame use of the same passage 
in describing Egmont’s death: “Ganz Briissel, das sich um 
das Schafott dringte, fiihlte den tédlichen Streich mit.” * 
In Dichtung und Wahrheit Goethe speaks of beginning his 
actual work on Egmont after the breaking of his engagement 
with Lili, which occurred in September, 1775: “Ich hatte 
die Quellen fleissig erforscht und mich méglichst unmittel- 
bar zu unterrichten und mir alles lebendig zu vergegen- 
wirtigen gesucht.”* Diintzer states expressly in his com- 


4th edition, p. 88. 

* The Rise of the Dutch Republic, 1859. Vol. 2, p. 206. 

3 Page 171: ... en, roepende, met gevouwen’ handen, Heere, in uwe 
handen, beveel ik mynen geest, viydde zich tot den slagh; die, van den 
scharprechter, flux opgetreeden, gegeeven werd, en hem niet bet door den 
hals, dan den omstanderen in’t hart sneed. 

“Werke, x, Kiirschner, 1, p. 325. 5 Werke, xx1x, 174. 
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mentary to Eymont' that Goethe was acquainted at this 
time only with Van Meteren (first published 1597) and 
Strada (1632), While Goethe certainly used these sources, 
and while Hooft derives largely from them, it seems im- 
probable that the “ fleissige Erforschung ” should have passed 
by the sumptuous volumes of Hooft’s history, which had 
reached an imposing fourth edition in 1703, We learn from 
not less than four allusions in Dichtung und Wahrheit? that 
Gottfried’s Chronik,—a work of very similar appearance,— 
was a household book in the home on the Hirschgraben, 
and there is also mention of the folio-bible with Merian’s 
copper-plates, as well as of the Orbis pictus of Comenius, 
As Hooft’s work is secondary to those of Van Meteren and 
Strada, Goethe made but sparing use of it; yet I believe that 
various traces of its influence can be shown, The first part 
of the description of the battle of Gravelingen in the opening 
scene of Eymont is derived from Van Meteren, while the 
latter part is taken from Strada, Hooft combines the 
accounts very much in Goethe’s way, Goethe says of the 
English war-ships, “schossen auch wohl unter uns,” Hooft 
uses the phrase “ onder onze,” while Van Meteren * keeps the 
description in the third person, “onder die Borgoensche ” ; 
Strada does not mention this incident. In Goethe’s Eg- 
mont: “Was nun noch durehbrach, schlugen euch auf 
der Fiucht die Bauerweiber ;”’ Hooft: “ De huysluyden, 
zoo wyven, als mannen, . . . vermoordden noch grooter 
getal vluchtelinghen ;” the episode does not occur in Van 
Meteren. Buyck’s description closes with the tribute to 
Egmont: “Und den Frieden seid ihr uns schuldig, dem 
grossen Egmont schuldig.” This does not occur in the work 
either of Van Meteren or of Strada. Hooft’s description, 
however, closes: “Aan deeze neederlaagh werd den Heere van 
Thermes schuldt gegeeven. .. . Maarvan Egmondt.... 


14th ed., Leipzig, 1891, p. 4. *1,i; 1, iv; 1, viii; Iv, xviii. 
3 Folio 19, edition of 1652. 
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had groot en kleen den mondt vol, Van hem was’t dat 
men riep; van hem dat men roemde; ,.. hy de verlosser 
van Viaandre, die de schaaden der landtzanten te boeten, 
hun’ smart en amaadt te wreeken wist,”’! 

It may be allowable to remark at this point that certain 
elements in Goethe's description of the battle of Gravelingen, 
namely, the account of the pursuit of the enemy into the 
water, and especially the phrase, “ weggeschossen wie die 
Enten,” seem to have been taken by Goethe from the ballad, 
Die Sehlacht bey Murten, contained in Diebold Schilling’s 
Beschreibung der Burgundischen Kriege, Bern, 17438, p, 347, 
which was printed in altered form in Des Knaben Wunderhorn, 
1805.7 Goethe’s remarks on this ballad, in his review of the 
Wunderhorn, show that he already knew it in its original state. 

In the interview between Egmont and William of Orange, 
the latter says: “ Es ist klug und kiihn dem unvermeidlichen 
Uebel entgegenzugehn”; this corresponds to the phrase in 
Hooft, “en de zwaare smak van onvermydelyken val te doen 
bezeffen.”’ * 

Van Meteren does not record the surrender of Egmont’s 
sword, which closes the fourth act of the drama: “So nimm 
ihn! Er hat weit éfter des Kénigs Sache vertheidigt, als diese 
Brust beschiitzt.”” Strada’s version is: “ Et tamen hoc ferro 
saepe ego Regis causam non infeliciter defendi;” but closer to 
Goethe’s language are the words in Hooft:* “’t heeft, zeid 
hy, zich zoo trouwlyk, en meenighwerfs, in’s Koninx dienst, 
gequeeten.” 


In the final interview with Ferdinand, Egmont grasps at 
the hope that Alva may be about to relent and show his 
favor :° “ Dieses Urtheil wiire nicht ein leeres Schreckbild, 
mich zu dngstigen, durch Furcht und Drohung zu strafen 
mich zu erniedrigen, und dann mit kéniglicher Gnade mich 


wieder aufzulheben?” Hooft alone reeords the fact that 


, 


1 Fourth edition, 1, 14. ? Page 58. 33, 142. 
*1, 163 f. 5 Goethe, Werke, vit, 297. 
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Egmont asked Bishop Rithovius whether he might not expect 
mercy of the Duke:' “ Egmondt, met grooter verwondering, 
dap versleeghenheit, vraagt, oft’er nocht genaade, nocht uitstel 
af moght.” 

Possibly the connection between Faust and Hooft’s history 
may shed some light upon the disputed date of the writing 
of the “ Prison Scene.” The accessible facts seem to unite 
in proving that Zgmont was written in 1775, and there is no 
positive evidence of active work in composition before that 
year. It was precisely the time when the beginnings of 
another struggle for independence, similar to that shown forth 
in the drama, were holding Goethe's interest? In conversa- 
tion with Eckermann, 10 January, 1825, Goethe said; “ Ich 
schrieb den Egmont im Jahre 1775, also vor funfzig Jahren, 
Ich hielt mich sehr treu an die Geschichte und strebte nach 
mdglichster Wahrheit.” In Dichtung und Wahrheit*® Goethe 
states that after breaking off the engagement with Lili (Sep- 
tember, 1775) he began “wirklich Egmont zu schreiben,” 
The only suggestion of an earlier beginning is found in 
Dichtung und Wahrheit in the statement‘ as to his activity 
after the completion of Goetz, “[ich sah] mich nach einem 
iihnlichen Wendepunct der Staatengeschichte um. Der Auf- 
stand der Niederlande gewann meine Aufmerksamkeit, . . . 
Meinen Vater hatte ich davon auf das lebhafteste unterhalten, 
was zu thun sei, . . . dass ihm diess so uniiberwindliches 
Verlangen gab, dieses in meinem Kopf schon fertige Stiick 
auf dem Papiere . . . zu sehen.” Taking this recollection 
as literally accurate, there is nothing in it to necessarily place 
the work earlier than the year 1775, Diintzer’s contention 
that the lines to Boie in November, 1773, refer to Egmont has 
been disposed of by Daniel Jacoby in the Goethe-Jahrbuch, 
xu, 247, who shows that the allusion is to the drama Julius 
César. 


1y, 181. 2 Werke, xxx, 68. 
3 Werke, xxix, 162 f. * Werke, xxx, 162. 
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The close analogy between the prison-scene in Faust and 
certain parts of Hymont has been pointed out by Erich 
Schmidt’ and Professor Winkler, and systematically de- 
veloped by Morris in the Goethe-Juhrbuch, xx, 258-260. 
Erich Schmidt, it is true, sets the writing of the last scene 
of the first part of Faust before April, 1775, probably as 
early as January, 1775, perhaps in the autumn of 17742 
The argument rests upon elements in Wagner's MKindermir- 
derin, which Schmidt is convinced must have been copied 
from Goethe’s drama before the culmination of the difficulties 
between Goethe and Wagner which led to Goethe's public 
disclaimer of Prometheus on April 9, 1775, It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the Aindermirderin was not 
published until 1776; both Pniower® and Sauer‘ look at 
the analogies more skeptically, Schmidt admits that the 
general situation in Wagner’s drama was an established 
stock-motive before Goethe made use of it,’ and bases his 
proof upon three elements: madness, the Mdrchengesang, 
and the death of the mother. Although Schmidt states that 
Wagner “ ceased to exist for Goethe” after the publication of 
his indiscreet satire, Goethe had resumed communication with 
him during September and October, 1775. Wagner was also a 
welcome guest of Frau Rath after her son had gone to Weimar. 
Moreover, Goethe says in Dichtwng und Wahrheit® merely that 
he had “told” Wagner his plans for Faust, In an unpublished 
Ms, note to the Urfaust, Professor Rudolf Kégel pointed out that 
the tone of the opening passage in the prison-scene, “ Es fasst 
mich liingst verwohnter Schauer. Inneres Grauen der Men- 
scheit,” is identical with that of a letter addressed to Fritz 
Stolberg’ on October 26, 1775: “Das Erbiirmliche liegen 
am Staube Friz! und das winden der Wiirmer ich schwére 


1Goethe’s Faust in urspriinglicher Gestalt. 4. Aufl., xxv. 

2 Ibid.,. XXXVI. 3Goethes Faust. Berlin, 1900. 
* Stiirmer und Drénger. Kiirschner, 80, 279. 

*Heinrich Leopold Wogner. 2 Aufl., p. 89. 

® Werke, xxviii, 252. "Briefe, 11, 303. 
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dir bey meinem Herzen! wenn das nicht Kindergelall und 
Gerassel ist der Werther und all das Gezeug! Gegen das 
innre Zeugniss meiner Seele !—”’ and this analogy is significant. 
Wagner’s Kindermérderin, whenever conceived, has nothing 
which corresponds to the portrayal of the execution in Faust, 
a motive which would have been particularly sympathetic to 
the “ Stiirmer und Driinger.” Whatever argument we follow 
in reapect to Wagner’s drama, it does not seem necessary to 
assume an earlier date than the autumn of 1775 for the 
writing of the prison-scene as found in the Géchhausen 
manuscript. 
JAMES Tart Hatrte.p, 
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VIL—THE HOME OF THE HELIAND. 


The Heliand is generally called an Old Saxon epic. Its 
language, however, is not a pure Saxon dialect but presents a 
peculiay mixture of Saxon with Frisian and Low Franconian 
forme, for which as yet no sufficient explanation has been 
offered, 

At a time when only two manuseripts of the He/iand were 
known—the Cotton Ms, in the British Museum and the 
Munich ms, in the Royal Bavarian Library—the mixed 
dialect seemed to present less difficulty than at present, No 
special importance was attributed at this time to the traces 
of Frisian dialect in the poem, Most of them, in facet, were 
reckoned among the Karly Saxon forms, The question 
therefore seemed to lie only between Saxon and Low Franco- 
nian; and it is easily noticed that the traces of Low 
Franconian appear to a much larger extent in the Cotton 
than in the Munich ms, Heyne! accordingly advanced the 
theory that the Heliand was written in Miinster in West- 
phalia, and that the Munich Ms, preserved on the whole the 
dialect of the original, while the Cotton Ms, represented a 


transcription of the original into Low Franconian, He 


assigned the latter to the monastery Werden on the Ruhr, 
near the Franconian boundary, 

Meanwhile the well known finds, made in 1880 in the 
library of the University of Prague? and in 1894 in 
the library of the Vatican in Rome,’ have furnished us 
with fragments of two additional manuscripts. By these 


'Zs. f. dt. Phil., 1 (1869), p. 288; cf. his Kleine alts. u. altndfr. Gramm. 
(Paderb., 1873), p. 2. 
* Lambel, Hin neuentdecktea Blatt einer Heliandhandechr., Wien, 1881 (repr. 
from Sitzwngaber, d. kais. Akad, d, Wiss., 1880), 
‘Zangemeister u. Braune, Bruchstiicke d. alis, Bibeldichtuny, Heidelberg, 
1894 (reprinted from Neue Heidelberg. Jahrbiicher, Vol. iv). 
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new discoveries Heyne’s opinion is definitely set aside. For 
both new fragments show a dialectic variety like that of the 
Cottonianus. This is the more important since both repre- 
sent an early stage in the tradition of the text, and are in 
their readings independent of each other and of the Cotton 
Ms. The condition of our Mss. then indicates that the charac- 
teristic mixture of Saxon, Low Franconian, and Frisian 
forms is not a peculiarity of the Cotton Ms., but belongs to 
the original Heliand. 

While this view may at present be regarded as generally 
agreed upon,' there is still much difference of opinion as to 
the locality in which a mixture of these three dialects could 
have taken place. Several scholars, Koegel? and Braune® for 
example, are satisfied with a slight modification of Heyne’s 
theory. The poem in their opinion was written in Werden, 
the same monastery which Heyne regarded as the home 
of the Cottonianus. Kauffmann‘ would prefer to substitute 
for Werden the monastery of Corvey on the Weser. This 
would carry us near the southern part of the Saxon territory. 
Jostes°—in a paper which has much stimulated and certainly 
in some respects benefited the discussion of our problem— 
finds that for creating an epic like the Heliand conditions 
were nowhere more favorable than in the northern provinces 
of the empire, say near Hamburg or in Holstein. As 
regards our manuscripts, he suggests that the Cottonianus 
may have been written in Magdeburg, the Monacensis in 


‘Of, e. g., Koegel, Geach, d. dt. Lit, 1,1, p. 281; Braune, Bruchat, d. alte, 
Bibeldieht , p. 212. 

1, 6, pe 288 seq., and Frg, heft, p. 21 seq. 

91,6, p. 220, 

* Germania 87 (1892), p. 868 seq,, in a review of Gallée’s Alta, Gramm., 
written before the Vatican fragments were discovered, In P,-B, Beitr, 12 
(1886), p. 868, Kauffmann advanced the opinion that the Cottonianus was 
written in Eastern Westphalia, and that Paderborn might have been the 
home of the poet, 

5 Zeitwchr, f. dt, Alt, 40 (1896), p. 160-184, Cf. H, Tuimpel, Niederdt, 
Studien (Bielefeld, 1898), p. 180-133, 
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Hildesheim. Finally Wrede, in an able treatise published 
only about a year ago,' has attempted to prove that the poet 
lived in the southeastern corner of the Saxon territory, in 
the vicinity of Merseburg. ‘There is good reason to believe 
that there existed near Merseburg in the Old Saxon period a 
Frisian colony, since unmistakable traces of Frisian dialect 
appear (in Low German glosses and in proper names) in 
this vicinity as late as in the first quarter of the eleventh 
century.2 This in Wrede’s opinion would account for the 





Frisian elements in the Heliand. As regards the supposed 
Low Franconian forms, Wrede holds that these are not Low 
Franconian but belong to Eastern or Southeastern Low 
German. 

We see then that in this question the East and the West, 
the North and the South have each found its advocates, and 
it is for us to take our choice; unless we decide to reject 
every one of these theories in order to start in a new direc- 
tion, a direction not indicated by any one of the four points 
of the compass. 


The fact that one theory has closely followed another, 
seems to indicate that the proper solution of the problem 
has not yet been found. Under these circumstances I may 
refrain, I think, from discussing in detail the different propo- 
sitions and from repeating the objections which each advocate 
of a new solution has raised against his immediate prede- 
cessor. Let it suffice to consider briefly the latest of the above 
theories, the one by Wrede. 

Wrede starts with an argument, in which he follows Jostes 
and which, at the first glance, seems quite plausible, It is 
a well known feature of the language of the [/eliand that 
the word burg is often appended to names of foreign cities, 
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'Za, f, dt, Alt, 48 (1899), p. 333-360, Cf, Roethe, “ Heliand und Sachsen- 
splegel,” in the Anseiger of the same vol,, p, 387-390, 

* See especially H, Hartmann, G/ammatik d, dliesten Mundart Mersebury's. 
1, (Dissert.) Norden, 1890, 
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#0 a8 to form compounds like Nazarethburg, Sodomoburg, 
Rimaburg.' Such names are later on especially common in 
the eastern part of the Saxon territory (that is to say, 
in the district in which at present names like Magdeburg, 
Blankenburg, Quedlinburg, Merseburg, Naumburg are found), 
although similar names (e, g., Liineburg, Hamburg) occur 
also in Northern and sometimes (e. g., Oldenburg, Nienburg, 
Duisburg) in Western Saxony. These facts in Jostes’s opinion 
serve us an argument in favor of regarding Hamburg or its 
vicinity as the birthplace of the Heliand, while Wrede con- 
tends that the poet more probably lived in the burg-district 
proper (the ‘ Gegend der Burgwarde”’) near Merseburg. 
There is at the outset a slight chronological difficulty. 
We happen to know that Quedlinburg was founded by 
Henry the Fowler, who reigned from 919-936, and most 
of the towns in -burg are perhaps not much older. In fact, 
the earliest document in which a considerable number of such 
names are mentioned is a deed by the emperor Otto II, 
which dates from May 20, 979 (see Wrede, p. 335). Wrede 
indeed maintains that a similar list of names (from the abbey 
of Hersfeld), written toward the end of the eleventh century, 
is a faithful copy of the original, which belonged to the last 
third of the ninth century. I am unable to examine the 
latter statement and am willing to accept it on good faith. 
But even this would carry us only to atime half a century 
later than the date of the Heliand. Wrede goes on arguing 
that with the aid of the Heliand we are able to date the East 
Saxon towns with -burg farther back: the ‘‘Heliandburgen” 
constitute the earliest testimony for their existence, and judg- 
ing from the Heliand such names were current [N. B. in 
Eastern Saxony] a century before the original of the Hers- 
feld document was written. But are we not here entirely 
losing the ground under our feet? If the existence in 
Eastern Saxony of towns in -burg is warranted for the end 


'Cf. Jostes, |. c., p. 164. 
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of the eighth century only by names like Riimaburg in the 
Heliand, how can we, without committing a circulus vitiosus, 
admit that only in Eastern Saxony could the poet have found 
his models for such names ? 

Moreover, Wrede is apparently not aware of the well 
known fact’ that in Old Frisian laws -burch is sometimes 
added to names of cities in the same manner as in the 
Heliand, e. g., Colnaburg or Colene = Cologne, as in the Fe- 
liand Riimaburg (dat. Riimuburg) or Rima = Rome.* These 
laws were written not in Eastern Saxony, but in the Frisian 
country between Bremen and the Netherlands, 

With reference to the Frisian Colnaburch Siebs (/. ¢.) has 
argued against Jostes that the names with -burg are not of 
much account as to the origin of the Heliand. Judging from 
Goth. baurgs ‘town,’ O. Norse borg, A.-S. burg, ete., this 
word was in the Old Germanic dialects the general designa- 
tion for ‘residence’ or ‘town.’ In the Heliand it is added 
in rather loose composition to the names of foreign cities, in 
order to relieve somewhat their foreign appearance. Simi- 
larly the poet adds /and to the names of foreign countries 
(e. g., Aegypteo-land, Galiléa-land or Galiléo-land, Kananéo- 
land, Ponteo-land), strém to the names of foreign rivers 
(Jordana-strim or Jordanes-strom, Nil-strim), folk or liudi 
to the names of foreign peoples (Ebreo-folk, Ebreo-liudi, 
Judeo-folk, Judeo-liudi, Romano-liudi), With reference to the 
origin of the poem, there is no warrant for putting more stress 
on names with burg, than on those with /and or strém, ete. 

If further confirmation of this view be required, it may be 
found in the fact that also in Anglo-Saxon poetry the term 
-burg is used, exactly as in the Heliand, in coined words and 
added to foreign names. E. g., Finnsburuh (Battle of Finns- 


‘Cf. Richthofen, Alifries. Worterbuch, s. v. burch; Koegel, Geach. d. dt. 
Lit., 1, 1, 244; Siebs, Zischr. f. dt. Phil., 29, 413. 

* Richthofen, Fries, Rechtsquellen (Berlin, 1840), pp. 3 and 4: Colnaburch 
het bi alde tidem Agrippina (Emsigo ms.) = Colnaburch hit bi alda tidon 
Agrip (Riistringer ms.) = Colene het bi alde tidem Agripina (Hunsigo Ms.). 
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burg 38), Meringa burg (Déor’s Complaint 38), Romana burg 
( Boet, Metr., tx, 10), on Romebyrig (Fata Apost, 11), Troia 
burg ( Boet, Metr., tx, 16 and xxvi, 20), Sodome burh (Gen, 
1975), on (or of) Sodoma byrig (Gen, 1925, 2013, 2558), 
Aethanes byrig (plur., Exod, 66), in Caldéa byrig (Dan. 95), 
Babilone burh (Dan, 601), Babilon burga (plur., Dan, 694), 
on Sione byrig (Psalm LXxvit, 67). 

It is quite probable that the agreement of Frisian, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Old Saxon in this peculiarity is not incidental, 
but inherited from an earlier stage of West Germanic poetry. 
But it certainly disposes of Wrede’s conclusions, since we 
cannot very well assume that, e. g., the author of the Battle 
of Finnsburg or Cadmon lived near Merseburg. 


As regards Wrede’s grammatical arguments, they are 
scarcely more convincing than the one based on the use of 
-burg. ‘To be sure, his treatise is ingenious and brilliant, 
and contains much valuable information, derived especially 
frota the comprehensive map of German dialects, at which he 
is working in conjunction with Dr. Wenker. But as to the 
main issue he has followed a wrong track, and the result is 
a theory whose shortcomings even his skilful treatment is 
unable to disguise. 

Wrede, e. g., endorses (p. 342) Jostes’s view as to the form 
fon. Jostes wrote in the Zs, f. dt, Alt., 40, 173: “In my 
opinion the one little word von may suffice to show (as against 
the reasons advanced for Westphalia) that the home of the 
poet must have been in the East.” We are assured by Wrede 
that this view is confirmed by the map of German dialects, 
and that according to the same source and in keeping with 
Wrede’s theory von and van are both found to-day (just as 
they are found alternating in the Heliand) in the principality 
of Anhalt to the right of the Saale and further on beyond 
the Elbe. Wrede also states that van is the North Frisian 
form, and finally refers to Tiimpel’s Niederd. Studien, p. 11 
seq. He doesnot inform us that both fon and fan occur in 
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the Old Frisian laws' and that fon is the current form 
in Saterland Frisian, We may reckon fon in the Heliand 
among the Frisian forms, or we may assume with Holt- 


hausen® that in Low German originally both fan (accented) 
and fon (unaccented) were found, The latter theory is 
perhaps recommended by the fact that fon occurs in Middle 
Low German too frequently to be explained (as Tiimpel 
proposes) simply by the influence of High German, In any 
case the little word von is not entitled in this question to the 
prominent place which Jostes and Wrede are willing to 
bestow upon it. 


Wrede assumes that the Heliand originated in a part of 
Germany in which Low German is no longer spoken 
to-day. He consequently reconstructs the dialect of what, 
he regards as the home of the poet, with the aid of the 
neighboring Low German and Midland German dialeets. 
Since Frisian, as we have seen, was probably at some time 
also spoken in the same vicinity, the result is a reconstructed 
dialect from which Wrede is able to produce almost any 
variety of dialectic forms, whether commonly called Saxon, 
or Frisian, or Franconian, And yet, this remarkable dia- 
lect-—or rather combination of dialects—does not account for 
some of the most notable peculiarities of the Heliand. Not, 
e. g., for a number of preterits in sf, which deserve our 
attention the more since they are not mentioned by either 
Jostes* or Wrede. 


‘fon in the Riistringer, Brokmer, Emsigo, Fivelgo, and Hunsigo mss., 
fan in the two printed texts from Westerlauwer Friesland. See Richthofen, 
Alifries. Worterb. s. v. fon. 

2 Alisiichs. Elementarbuch, 3 127. 

3 Jostes (l.c., p.77) says: “ The number of reasons therefore which point 
for the origin of the Heliand toward the East is quite considerable, whereas 
such as would speak for the West do not in reality exist ” (“wéhrend solche, 
die fiir den Westen sprechen, in Wirklichkeit gar nicht vorhanden sind”). This 
staternent, it seems to me, would be more correct if Jostes had reversed 
the terms East and West. 
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The equivalent of Engl. ‘I could’ is in the Heliand konsta, 
subj. kunsti or konsti. Similarly we have from the verb 
unnan ‘to grant’ the preterit onsta, and from far-munan ‘to 
disdain’ the preterit far-munsta or far-monsta. Such pre- 
terits occur only in the Low, Middle, and Rheno-Franconian 
dialects. They are not used in modern literary Dutch, where 
the preterit of ik kan is, in the written language, ik konde or 
ik kon. But their modern offshoots' are found in Belgian 
and Dutch dialects, and on the borderline between the Nether- 
lands and Germany south of a line connecting Leiden with 
Uddel in the Veluwe (near Utrecht) and running from there 
to Miihlheim on the Ruhr. These preterits are not, as is 
sometimes assumed, old forms, but are new formations, 
shaped after the analogy of the preterit dorsta which belongs 
to the old verb dorsan ‘to dare.’ The old and genuine forms 
are found in Goth. kunpa, A.-S. cipe, MHG. kunde; in A.-S. 
iipe, MHG. g-unde ; and in Goth. munda, A.-S. munde. 

Here then we have in the Heliand an unmistakable trace 
of Franconian dialect, and one on which the more stress is to 
be laid since these preterits are found in our Mss.—as far as 
the st is concerned—without a variant.° 

If the preterits in -st- are Franconian and cannot be 
anything else, there is no reason to abandon the derivation 
from the Francenian dialect of the diphthongs uo and ie 
(e. g., in muodar mother = Sax. médar, or in hie he = Sax. 
hé) in favor of the one suggested by Wrede (p. 342). Nor 
can I regard Wrede’s complicated hypothesis as to mi and 


! Viz., forms like ik kos or kost ‘I could,’ plur. kossen or kosten (subj. kis, 
pl. késten) and ik begos ‘1 began.’ 

* See on the above preterits my introduction to Bauer’s Dictionary of the 
Waldeck Low German dialect (which is to appear within a few months in 
the series of dictionaries published by the Low German Dialect Society), 
p. 69.* 

5It happens that no preterit of kunnan, wnnan, or munan occurs in the 
Prague or Vatican fragments. But since Cottonianus and Monacensis are, 
as to the st, in complete harmony, there can be no doubt that the st-forms 
belong to the original. 
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mik as an improvement on the simple explanation given 
recently by Tiimpel.' 


Our result then is that the language of the Heliand points 
to the Western part of the Saxon territory, or rather to that 
part of Germany where from the earliest times we find the 
Low Franconian, Frisian, and Saxon dialects in close proximity. 
But the difficulty begins as soon as we attempt to identify 
the dialect of our poem with that of a particular locality. 
For, although the three dialects have been neighbors for 
many centuries, there exists nowhere now, and as far as we 
can see there has never existed, in actual speech, such a com- 
bination of various features from the three dialects as is 
found in the Heliand. 

The difference between the Heliand and the spoken dialects 
is seen, e, g., in the pronoun ‘other,’ which in the Heliand 
form is dthar.2 This form is identical with Old Frisian dther, 
and is characterized as Frisian (or Anglo-Frisian) by the 
change of the original group anp to 6p. The original sounds, 
short a followed by a nasal, are preserved not only in Gothic 
anpar, but also in the modern Low Franconian and Low 
Saxon dialects, where we find ander (or in some dialects 
anner or an‘r). There is no modern dialect to warrant the 
opinion that the pronoun dthar was ever found in a district 
in which the preterit of kunnan is konsta. The area of these 
forms is at present separated by a neutral zone in which 
neither the st of konsta nor the long 6 of dthar occur. I have 


' Niederd, Studien, p. 131. 

*6thar is both in Cand in M by far the most frequent form. In M it 
occurs, according to Schmeller’s Glossar. Sazon., 91 times. The regular 
Low German form andar (which however occurs, besides dthar, also in Old 
Frisian) is found only in two instances (andran 1263, ander 1444) in C alone, 
and cannot be ascribed to the original. A third form athar or adar, which 
occurs twice in C (athres 1478, adron 1536), three times in M (adrum 1271, 
athrana‘1434, adrom 2985), and once in Gen. (aSur 211), looks like a combi- 
nation of the two other forms and is perhaps merely a graphical variant 
of dthar. 
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mentioned before that preterits developed from konsta are 
found south of a line which connects Leiden with Utrecht 
Hi ie and Miihlheim. Here the pronoun ‘other’ is at present 
generally ay’r. North of this line we have a belt of dialects 
in which the nth of Goth. anpar and kunpa has become nd, 
as in Dutch ander and wij konden. Finally we meet further 
north with the Frisian dialects, in which the » is in both 
forms lost before the following spirant, as in English ‘ other’ 
and ‘I could;’ e. g., Modern West Fris. oar ‘ other’ and ik 

koe ‘I could.’ 
The difficulty cannot be solved by asserting that at the 
i time of the Heliand there may have existed between Frisian 
and the present northern boundary line of the preterits with 
{ st a dialect which combined the forms konsta and dthar. If 
konsta had ever extended northward into Frisian territory, 


i this would have led in Modern Dutch to a preterit kos or 
| koste instead of kon or konde. Nor can dthar have extended 
if southward beyond the boundary line of the preterits with st, 


because this again would be incompatible with the existence 
of konde in Modern Dutch. For the same phonetic law 
; which has done away with the nasal in the pronoun anpar 
would have applied to the nasal in the preterit konpa (Goth. 
; kunpa). Regularly then the preterit konde goes together in 
Dutch with ander, as in Middle High German and Middle 
| Low German kunde with ander; and on the other hand in 
Modern Frisian koe (= Old Fris. *kithe) with oar (= Old 
Fris. other), as in A.-S. ciipe with dper, and in English 
‘could’ with ‘ other.’' 

ii But why not assume that the mixed dialect of the Heliand 
| is due to various scribes or perhaps to a compromise between 





As regards the former boundary between Franconian, Saxon, and Frisian, 
I may refer to K. v. Richthofen’s map, “ Friesland im 9. Jahrh.,” in his 
Untersuchungen zur friesischen Rechtsgeschichte, Vol. 2 (also published sepa- 
rately in Zwei Karten von Friesland im 9. und im 13. Jahrh., von K. v. 
Richthofen. Berlin, 1882). Maps of the modern Dutch dialects are found 
in Jellinghaus, Die niederléind. Volksmundarten (Norden, 1892), and in 
Paul’s Grundriss d. german. Philologie, Vol. 1, 2nd ed. (Nr. 4, Strassb., 1899). 
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the dialect of the poet and that of his scribe? We might 
say, ¢. g., that a Saxon poet, not versed in the art of writing, 
availed himself of the assistance of a Frisian seribe, who 
perhaps lived on Franconian soil, or whose manuscript was 
soon afterwards copied by a Franconian. The chief objection 
to this or similar views is the fact that a mixed dialect, 
closely resembling that of the Heliand, is found in various 
other ‘Old Saxon’ writings, e. g., in the fragments of a 
Commentary to the Psalms' and in the Essen Confession.” 
In both the characteristic Frisian dther is found (dther[ imu] 
Ps., dthra Conf.); and in the Conf. there occurs the Franco- 
nian preterit bigonsta, while in the Comm. to the Psalms the 
Saxon 6 (e. g., in (dte) is generally replaced by the Franconian 
diphthong uo (e. g., tuote, guodlica, bluodo, fuoti, duonne). 
Similar forms might be quoted from other ‘Old Saxon’ texts, 
e. g., from several of the manuscripts which contain Old 
Saxon glosses. It is scarcely probable that all these different 
texts should have been written under similar conditions and 
should presuppose the same complicated situation: an author 
unacquainted with writing, and a scribe who made it a point 
to write in three different dialects :—his own, that of the 
author, anda third which was neither his nor the author’s. 
Even if we modified the theory so as to limit the activity of 
the first scribe to two dialects and make for the third dialect 


a set of later scribes responsible, as a steadily recurring 


combination this would not appear credible; nor does it 
agree with what we know of the circumstances in which some 
of these texts were written.® 


There seems to remain then only one possibility. We shall 
have to acknowledge in the language of the Heliand a mere 
literary and artificial mixture of dialects, similar to the com- 


'E. Wadstein, Kleinere altsiichs. Sprachdenkmiler (Norden, 1899), Nr. 11. 

*/bid., Nr. 111. 

3 E. g., the Confession was written in a Westphalian convent (Essen); see 
Wadstein, I. c., p. 124. 
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bination of Low Franconian with Middle High German in 
Veldeke’s poetry, or to that of Aeolic with Ionic and other 
Greek dialects in the Homeric poems. Such a blending of 
different dialects is in no case merely arbitrary. Asa rule it is 
rather forced upon the poet by circumstances, and is generally 
due to a compromise between the dialect of the poet and that 
of his public, or more frequently that of an inherited poetry. 
In the latter case the mixture of dialects generally furnishes a 
valuable aid for tracing the different stages through which 
a certain species of poetry has gone. In case, e. g., of the 
Homeric poems the mixture of Aeolic, Ionic, and other dia- 
lects indicates that epic poetry was first developed among the 
Aeolic tribes in Asia Minor, that from these it passed to 
the neighboring Ionians, and afterwards to the Greeks of the 
islands and of the continent. 

It seems to me that similar conclusions may be drawn from 
the language of the Heliand. For the Heliand belongs only 
to the latest stage in the development of Early Germanic epic 
poetry. The poet may have drawn on the heathen poetry of 
his people not only for his metre and rhythm, his style and 
his vocabulary, but also for his dialect. Not he then but 
the Old Germanic heroic poetry would be responsible for the 
admixture of Frisian-and Franconian. 

We might claim that this view was possible, or probable, 
even if there existed no remains of an earlier poetry with 
which to compare our poem. Yet we are fortunate to possess, 
in the song of Hildebrand and Hadubrand, at least one 
fragment of German heroic poetry from the time before 
the introduction of Christianity, and in this fragment we meet 
with a mixed dialect quite similar to that of the Heliand. 

We need not concern ourselves here with the controversy 
whether this lay was originally composed in Low German or 
in High German, Nobody will deny that in its present 
shape its language forms a combination of the two dialects, 
and it suffices for our purpose that its ‘Low German’ ele- 
ments show significant Frisian (or Anglo-Frisian) in addition 
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to the Saxon forms. E. g., the word for ‘other’ is in the 
Hildebrandslied dder (1. 12, ibu di mi énan sagés, ik mi de 
dre wuét ‘if you tell me one, I know the others’); Mod. Germ. 
kund is chid (= O. Fris. kith) ; O. High Germ. gund ‘ com- 
bat’ is gid or giS (= A.-S. giid).' If the Hildebrandslied 
is a Low German poem, copied by a High German scribe, its 
language furnishes immediate proof of the existence in Low 
German poetry of Frisian forms. If it be a High German 
poem, transcribed (with frequent traces of its original dialect) 
into Low German, the conclusion would be that the Frisio- 
Saxon dialect in which it was clothed, was that of Low 
German heroic poetry.2 In either case the mixture of 
Frisian and Saxon form appears as a significant feature 
of heathen poetry in Northern Germany. 

Whether Low Franconian forms occurred in the Hilde- 
brandslied to the same extent as in the Heliand it is impossible 
to decide. Since Low Franconian resembles in its conso- 
nantism the Old Saxon, in its vocalism the High German 
language, the Low Franconian forms cannot as a rule, in a 


text like the Hildebrandslied, be distinguished from those 


' The loss of n before th is generally regarded as a peculiarity of Saxon 
as well as of Anglo-lrisian, and in every Old Saxon grammar (e. g., Holt- 
hausen’s recently published Altsdichs, Elementarbuch, 4191) words like dthar, 
adth, kith are quoted as genuine Saxon. Yet in Middle Low German and 
in the Modern Low German dialects only the word for ‘south’ (MLG, 
siden) has this syncope, and here it is shared by Middle High German, 
The phonetic law, therefore, which does away with n before th, is not Saxon 
but Frisian, Cf. Bauer's Wald, With, (see above, p. 130, note), p. 70* seq,, 
and Bremer in Paul's Grundrias, 111", p, 866, 

* The former alternative seems to me the more probable, and | trust that 
the theory set forth here may perhaps serve to weaken some of the objec- 
tions which have been raised against Koegel’s views (Paul's Grundriaa, 11, 
1, p. 175 seq, of the first edition), We may, e. g., readily admit that the 
vocabulary of the Hildebrandalied agrees a# much with Anglo-Saxon as with 
Old Saxon (see especially F. Kauffmann in Philolog, Studien, Featgabe fur 
Sievera, p. 127 seq.). Considering the near relationship of Anglo-Saxon 
and Frisian this would not militate against Old Saxon origin, if we assume 
that Old Saxon heroic poetry preserved largely the vocabulary of its 
Frisian models, 
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which exhibit a mixture of Low German consonantism and 


High German vocalism. E. g., the diphthong wo in words 
like enuosles or muotti may be regarded as Low Franconian, 
or it may be in line with the High German ch in ehid or the 
tin gihérta and many other examples. There is, however, as 
far as I am aware, nothing in the Hildebrandslied to contra- 
dict the opinion that its ‘ Low German’ dialect compares as 
to the Low Franconian elements with that of the Munich 
manuscript of the Heliand. 

Our manuscript of the Hildebrandslied was probably written 
between the years 809 and 817,' while the song itself is 
probably at least half a century older. The Heliand may 
be dated, in a round number, about 830. It follows then 
that there existed previous to the time of the Heliand an 
epic dialect, characterized by the same mixture of Low Saxon 
with Frisian—and, we may add, probably Low Franconian— 
elements. Thus the problem which the mixed dialect of the 
Heliand offered, is shifted back to the history of Early 
Germanic epic poetry, and it seems to me that on this ground 
we are able to arrive at a satisfactory solution. 


For several centuries Germanic heroic poetry flourished 
especially among the Franks. To the Franks is due, more 
than to other Germanic tribes, the development of the great 
and complicated legend of the Nibelungen, whose historical 
elements incorporate (in the characters, e. g., of Dietrich and 
of the Burgundian kings) earlier Gothic and Burgundian 
traditions, while its mythical elements (viz. that part of the 
story which centres around the characters of Briinhild and 
Siegfried) seem to rest chiefly on Frankish or more particu- 
larly Rhinefrankish*® legends. We are told that Charles the 


' These dates have been ascertained by F. Kauffmann in Festgabe fiir 
Stevers, p. 136 seq. 

* Of. Sijmons, in Paul’s Grundrisa, 111%, p. 656. Kaufimann has recently 
(Zs. f. dt. Phil, 81, 1899, p. 5) suggested that the Siegfried legend may have 
been combined with the story of the Burgundians as late « in the tenth 
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Great had the epic songs of the Franks written down. But 
the interest in these songs seems not to have been as strong 
during Charles’s reign as formerly; and a century afterwards, 
at the time of the monk Otfried, they were completely for- 
gotten,—for Otfried' tells us that the Franks have no 
poetry and that their language is not accustomed to the 
restraint of metre. 

Meanwhile, however, the main body of Frankish heroic 
legends had found their way to the Northern countries, 
where they were embodied later on in the collection of 
alliterative songs which is familiar to us under the name 
of the Edda. Opinions differ as to the exact line on which 
the migration of these legends proceeded. But this much is 
certain that we have to distinguish in the Norse tradition at 
least two different layers, an earlier and a later one. As 
regards the latter there is no doubt that it is based on Low 
German sources and reflects the form in which the legends 
were current in Northern Germany at the end of the ninth 
or in the first half of the tenth century, It is probable, 
however, that also the earlier set, which seems to belong to 
the eighth century, goes back—directly or indirectly—to a 
Low Saxon source. 

The share which fell to the Saxons in the cultivation of 
epic song, reminds us of the part which they played at the 
end of the middle ages in the propagation of the beast epic. 
The Low German Reinke de Vos, destined to become the most 
popular form of the beast epic and the source of numerous 
translations, was nothing more than a skilful translation of a 


century. His chief reason is that the obvious diversity in character be- 
tween the two ought to prevent us from dating their union too far back, 
But do the two differ more fundamentally than the mythical and the 
historical elements in the Beowulf epic? It seems to me that stronger 
reasons would be required to convince us that a combination which here- 
tofore has been regarded as one of the characteristic features of Karly 
Germanic epic poetry, could militate against an early date. 

' Liber Evangeliorum, 1, 1, 33-36, 

4See for th» particulars Sijmons, l. ¢., pp. 632 and 663, 
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Flemish work. Similarly most of their heroic songs appear 
to have been mere adaptations from those of their western 
neighbors. For with the exception perhaps of the legend of 
Wieland the blacksmith, which is with some probability 
claimed as Low German,’ there is apparently not a single 
subject in the earlier heroic legends which could be regarded 
as originally Saxon. This lack in originality is easily ex- 
plained, if we assume that the Saxons became acquainted 
with the epic poetry of the Franks at a comparatively recent 
date, when the principal legends had obtained their definite 
poetic garb. 

Not so their western neighbors, the Frisians, in spite of 
the unjust saying Frisia non cantat—which we may confidently 
change into Frisia cantat, or at least Frisia ecantabat—and in 
spite of the unfortunate fact that not a single alliterative 
poem has been handed down in pure Frisian dialect.’ 

Frisian heroic poetry has left its traces in Anglo-Saxon 
epic songs. It is generally admitted that the fragment of 
the Battle of Finnsburg and the Finn-episode in Beowulf are 
derived from a Frisian source. But we are allowed to go 
further and to maintain that whenever subjects from conti- 
nental epic poetry are met with in Anglo-Saxon poems, the 


1 Sijmons, |. ¢., p. 725. . I should like to say, however, that even in this 
case the evidence of Saxon origin is far from being conclusive. It is true 
that in most of the later versions the scene is laid in Westphalia. But 
there remains the possibility that the legend was fixed only later on in a 
certain locality, or that the scene was changed to Saxony. In the earliest 
version (Deor’s Complaint) there is no indication of Saxon origin, and even 
in the Volundarkvitha the local names are partly fictitious. I do not see 
why under these circumstances the legend should not have originally been 
Rhinefrankish or Frisian. [I have not been able to consult the recent 
discussion of the Wieland legend by Jiriczek in his Deutache Heldensagen.] 

‘From alliterative formulas, which occur frequently in the Old Frisian 
laws, Koegel, Geach. d. dt. Lit, 1, 1, 242 seq., has attempted to reconstruct 
portions of a Frisian legal poetry, We need not follow Koegel in these 
experiments, But we may justly hold with Miillenhoff ( Beowulf, p. 105) 
that the important part which alliteration plays in the legal prose of the 
l‘risians, favors the view that it had also taken a firm hold of their poetry. 
see on this question especially Siebs in Zs. f. dt, Phil, 29, p. 405 eeq, 
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immediate sources were as a rule Frisian poems.’ Among 
the texts which come under this point of view, belong espe- 
cially the fragments of Waldere, the account of Siegmund’s 
heroic deeds in Beowulf (i. 875 seq.), and Deor’s Complaint. 

As regards the Waldere fragments, I agree with Learned * 
that they are based on an early ‘Low German’ version of 
the legend. Learned is inclined to ascribe this version to the 
Saxons, although he himself is in doubt as to this point. 
Waldere certainly differs somewhat from the later Saxon 
tradition, which is found in the Thidrekssaga and which in 
Miillenhoff’s opinion*® goes back to a Frankish source. 
Matters may perhaps be adjusted if we assume that Frisian 
poems formed the connecting link between the continental 
and the Anglo-Saxon version on the one hand, and between 
the Frankish and the Saxon form on the other hand. 

Of the passage on Siegmund in the Beowulf and of Deor’s 
Complaint we may say that they represent a peculiar Anglo- 
Saxon or Anglo-Frisian development of legends which 
apparently took an intermediate position between the early 
continental and the later Norse tradition. There is, therefore, 
at least some probability that here, as in the case of Waldere, 
the source of the Anglo-Saxon songs is to be sought in 
Frisian tradition. 

The influence of Frisian heroic poetry is furthermore 
noticeable in the Middle High German popular epic. The 
well known poem of Gudrun, next to the Nibelungenlied the 
most important popular epic in Middle High German, is 
derived from Frisian heroic poetry and preserves the traces 
of its origin in its scenery, its principal characters, and in 
the very name of Gudrun.4 For the genuine High German 
form of this name is Gundrun or Kundrun, while Gudrun 
(= Gidrin) points to a dialect in which n was lost before a 
following p, with compensatory lengthening of the preceding 


‘Cf, Miillenhoff, Beowulf, pp. 104-108, 
* Publ, of the Mod, Lang, Assoc., Vit (1892), pp. 181-185, 

"Za. f. dt, Alt, 12, p. 278 seq, 

‘See Miillenhoff, Zs, /, dt, Alt, 12, p, 315, and Sijmons, |, ¢., p. 716, 
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vowel, just as in dpar, giS-hamun (Hildebrandslied), and in 
the other examples discussed above. 

Finally it is of interest in this connection that the only 
North German rhapsodist whose name has been handed down 
to us from the time of Charles the Great was a Frisian, 
His name was Bernléf, and he was a friend of the Frisian 
bishop Liudgér (Ff 809), the well known founder of the 
monastery of Werden on the Ruhr.' 

The above data, however few in number, allow of the 
interpretation that in heroic poetry—or at least in certain 
branches of heroic poetry—the Frisians were the pupils of 
the Franks and later on became the teachers of the Saxons. 
Looked upon in this light, the Frisian and Franconian 
forms? in the Heliand (as in the Hildebrandslied) find their 
natural explanation in the language of Saxon epic poetry, 
which in its dialect preserves the traces of its earlier history. 

We cannot in these circumstances draw from the lan- 
guage of the Heliand any definite conclusions as to the 
home of the poet, just as we cannot tell from the language 
of the Homeric epic to which of the seven cities belonged 
the honor of having produced a Homer. This much may be 
said, however, that more general reasons—e. g., the close 
relation of Saxon to Frisian poetry, and the fact that most 
of the Old Saxon literary productions come from the Western 
part of the country—point to Western rather than to Fastern 
Saxony. 

HERMANN COLLITZ. 


1 See on Bernléf especially Miillenhoff, Beovulf, p. 105, and Koegel, Gesch. 
d. dt. Lit. 1, 1, 141 seq. and 283, 

2 More exactly: those Frisian and Franconian forms which belonged to 
the original text of the poem and are accordingly found in most of our 
mss. The preponderance of Franconian forms in V calls for a different 
explanation. If we may assume with Miillenhoff (Denkm., 1°, p. xxvii 
seq.; cf. Koegel, Gesch. d. dt. Lit. 1, 2, p. 558 seq.) that Rheno-Franconian 
was spoken at the Carlovingian court, it seems possible to suggest that 
perhaps a copy of the poem was rewritten in Franconian dialect (without, 
however, effacing every trace of Saxon and Frisian) for the emperor Ludwig 
the Pious, and that from this manuscript the Vatican fragments were copied. 





